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In this issue... 


Prohibition, commonly referred to as the “noble experiment,” remains one 
of the most audacious attempts at social engineering ever recorded in U.S. history. 
Lasting only a dozen years, it has nevertheless commanded much attention from 
historians, most of whom mention in passing that Utah played a visible and per- 
haps ironic role in the repeal drama. At long last that role has been analyzed in 
detail and is offered as the anchor article in this issue. It is logically followed by 
another article dealing with social experimentation. Here the setting is polygamous 
Utah Territory, and the focus is on penal sanctions imposed by federal legislation 
of the 1880s. Confinement of proud and religious men in a primitive penitentiary 
creates a fertile setting for the muses of history. 

Individuals, each with a uniquely interesting story, are the subject of the next 
three articles. While none will be recognized as a first-echelon character in the 
history of the state or territory, nevertheless, the tinkerer Baldwin, the opportunist 
Florence, and the aspiring pioneer Livingston reflect a sample of the many dreams, 
schemes, and hopes that have marked the Utah experience. 

The final selection returns to the collective experience in a survey of early 
cultural societies. Even the most knowledgable reader is certain to be struck by 
their number and variety. Though many of these organizations were short-lived, 
their presence in territorial Utah reveals much about the people of that particular 
time and place. Their presence may also be viewed on a more general plane, 
suggesting additional substance to the traditional notion that dreams, schemes, 
and experiments have always been conspicuous features of a frontier society. 


Utah, Sexton of 
Prohibition 


BY JOHN KEARNES 


I. WAS A FINE FUNERAL, THERE 
were many fitting speeches about the 
deceased and how he was better off 
resting in peace, They put a fine 
monument on the grave with a fit- 
ting epitaph: “Here Lies John Bar- 
leycorn. Died of Excess. Born? Died 
1919.” Historical accounts of resur- 
rections are rare, but on one fine 
November day in 1933. relatives 
decided to pay their respects to the 
deceased, and to their surprise they 
found their old friend standing by his 
open grave retracing the letters on 
the tombstone. “Here Comes John 
Barleycorn. Resurrected by Excess. 
Whoopee! Happy Days Are Here 
Again.” 

For those who thought that evil 
comes in a bottle, the Eighteenth 
Amendment as a monument to Pro- 
hibition faced the irony of history. 


Dr. Kearnes is assistant professor of polit- 
ical science, University of Minnesota, Morris. 


Faro table, White Elephant Saloon, 
Bingham, ca. 1906. Despite repeal 
of Prohibition, the “evils” of the 
saloon did not reappear in Utah. 
USHS collections. 
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Within two decades Prohibition became an evil that had its own memo- 
rial, the Twenty-first Amendment which put an end to the noble experi- 
ment.’ The repeal of Prohibition was a lessonbook in irony, and Utah’s 
repeal election was an especially poignant one. 

How was it that a state with a majority of Mormons, who espouse 
abstinence and whose church leadership supported the retention of Pro- 
hibition, would be the state that performed the last rites over the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment? The public debate in Utah’s repeal election drama- 
tized the conflux of social change that made such a turn of events possible. 

The emerging sentiment for the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution was dramatically portrayed in the conventions 
of both major parties in 1932, The moist Republican plank, which asked 
for resubmission of the national Prohibition amendment to the states, was 
outbid by the Democratic plank, which demanded outright repeal. The 
results of the election doomed the cause for the drys. The rump Congress 
that met following the election responded to the voice of the electorate 
and did what its successor would have done by voting overwhelmingly 
for a Twenty-first Amendment to the Constitution that would repeal the 
Eighteenth. It was to be ratified by special state conventions.” 

The first official steps to change Utah’s Prohibition status came early 
in 1933. A joint resolution to repeal Section 3, Article 22 of the Utah 
Constitution, the state’s “bone-dry” Prohibition amendment,” failed to 
gain the necessary two-thirds vote required to place it on the ballot in 
the next general election.’ Immediately following the final action by 
Congress on the Twenty-first Amendment, however, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Utah House of Representatives did report a bill to provide 
for a constitutional convention to render Utah’s verdict on the proposed 
amendment to the Constitution. On February 27, 1933, the Utah House 
approved the bill without dissent.’ And the state senate later passed the 


'For accounts of the battle for Prohibition and its repeal see: Peter H. Odegard, Pres- 
sure Politics: The Story of the Anti-Saloon League (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1928); Ernest B. Gordon, The Wrecking of the Eighteenth Amendment (Francestown, N.H.: 
Alcohol Information Press, 1943); and Fletcher Dobyns, The Amazing Story of Repeal: An 
Expose of Power Propaganda (Chicago: Willett Clarke and Co., 1940). 

2U.S., Congressional Record, 72d Cong., 2d sess., 1933, 76, pt. 4:4231, 4516. Utah's 
congressional delegates were evenly divided on the proposition, with Sen, Reed Smoot (Rep.) 
and Rep. Don B. Colton (Rep.) opposed, and Sen. William King (Dem.) and Rep. F, C. Lout- 
bourow (Rep.) in favor. 

* For a study of the origins of Utah’s Prohibition amendment, see Bruce T. Dyer, “A Study 
of Forces Leading to the Adoption of Prohibition in Utah in 1917” (Master's thesis, Brigham 
Young University, 1958). 

‘Utah, House Journal, Special and Twentieth Sessions of the Legislature of the State of 
Utah, 1933, pp. 640-709, hereinafter cited as House Journal. 

° House Journal, p. 639; Utah, Senate Journal, Special and Twentieth Sessions of the 
Legislature of the State of Utah, 1933, p. 732, hereinafter cited as Senate Journal. 
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measure with only two dissenting 
votes.” The law authorized the gov- 
ernor, Henry H. Blood, to set by proc- 
lamation the date for an election at 
which twenty-one delegates to the 
ratifying convention were to be se- 
lected. Each candidate for this con- 
vention was required to state in his 
nominating petition whether or not 
he would vote for ratification of the 
proposed ‘Twenty-first Amendment. 
Twenty-eight days after the election, 
the convention was to assemble and 


pass on the question of ratification. 655. Heimy TT, ‘Blood gaited 
The regular session of the Utah special session of legislature. 
legislature adjourned on March 9, USHS collections. 
1933, without capitulating to the pressures of wet legislators to place 
the state’s Prohibition amendment on the ballot at the next regular elec- 
tion, but there followed advocacy of a special session to reconsider it.” 
Governor Blood finally did call a special session of the legislature on 
July 10, not for the purpose of letting the wets have another opportunity 
for new liquor legislation, but rather to close a loophole in the state’s tax 
laws. However, in his proclamation he left the door open, stating that the 
session was called to “consider any other matters which may be brought 
by the Governor to the attention of the Legislature in such session.” 
Blood had also previously intimated that if the legislature indicated a 
change of mind on the question of resubmission of the state’s Prohibition 
amendment, he would give the matter immediate consideration." 
This proclamation opened the way for the wet members of the legis- 
lature to attempt once more to have the state’s existing statutes and con- 
stitutional provision modified. On July 1 Democratic legislators caucused 
and authorized the appointment of a committee to draw up new bills 
and resolutions to modify and repeal the state’s existing Prohibition laws. 
The committee made several recommendations, the most important of 
which was that Governor Blood should place the Prohibition issue on the 


"Utah, Laws of the State of Utah Passed at the Special and Regular Sessions of the 
Twentieth Legislature, 1933, pp. 36-38, hereinafter cited as Laws, Special Session. 

* Ibid. 

* Deseret News, June 8, 1933. 

* Laws, Special Session, p. 1. 

™ Deseret News, June 9, 1933. 
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agenda of the special session. This was followed by a resolution to submit 
the Prohibition section of Utah’s constitution to the people of the state. 
The committee also proposed a bill authorizing a general election on 
November 7, 1933, since the attorney general had ruled that under exist- 
ing statutes the next general election would not be held until 1934, and 
that no special election could serve the purpose of a general election." 

On July 10 Governor Blood received a petition, signed by fifty repre- 
sentatives and twenty senators, asking that the legislature be permitted 
to act on the liquor question.’ Blood responded with a special message 
to the legislature that laid the problem of Prohibition before them and 
authorized them to act on it.”” 

With this opportunity, bills and a resolution necessary to effect the 
recommendations of the Democratic caucus committee were introduced. 
Without much debate the legislature passed them by the necessary 
majorities. Now the question of repealing the state’s constitutional provi- 
sion on Prohibition—along with a slate of candidates to a constitutional 
convention to pass on the ratification of the proposed Twenty-first 
Amendment—would be submitted to the electorate on November 7." 

Many organizations in the state worked for or against repeal in the 
early months of 1933. By September these groups, although retaining their 
own separate identities, had organized for a concerted struggle. 

Those advocating repeal of Prohibition formed several groups: the 
Utah League for Prohibition Repeal had as its president Salt Lake City 
attorney Franklin Riter and as secretary, Ray L. Olson; the Utah leader 
of a nationwide organization, the Crusaders, was Clarence Bamberger; 
the feminine repealists in Utah were marshalled into a state branch of 
the Women’s Organization for National Prohibition Reform under the 
generalship of Mrs. Paul Keyser. Unifying the efforts of the repealists 
was the speaker’s bureau of the Associated Forces for Repeal whose 
chairman was V. E. Thurman. Of significant value to the repealists was 
the support of the regular Democratic organization in the state. State 
party chairman Delbert M. Draper urged all Democratic county chair- 
men to uphold the cause for repeal as part of their national and state 


"Utah, Biennial Report of the Attorney General to the Governor of the State of Utah, 
1934, pp. 147-48. 

* Deseret News, July 10, 1933. 

“ Laws, Special Session, pp. 5-7. 

“ House Journal, pp. 184-86, 242; Senate Journal, pp. 183, 202-3, See George H. Skyles, 
“A Study of Forces and Events Leading to the Repeal of Prohibition and the Adoption of a 
Liquor Control System in Utah” (Master's thesis, Brigham Young University, 1962), pp. 51-62, 
for an account of the political maneuvering by the wets and drys in the special session of the 
legislature. 
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LDS General Authorities, wives, and guests, ca. 1930, Heber ]. Grant, 
center, was a strong supporter of Prohibition, but other prominent Mormons 
such as B. H. Roberts, seated tenth on right, were less enthusiastic. 

USHS collections. 


platforms.’ Adding to the active workers for repeal were other groups 
such as the Salt Lake Federation of Labor and the Intermountain Hotel 
Association which adopted resolutions in favor of repeal." 

The dry organizations banded together under the name of the De- 
fenders and elected John F, Bowman as general chairman, Rev. Rollin 
Ayers as vice-chairman, and Louise Y. Robison as second vice-chairman. 
Groups represented in the Defenders were the WCTU; the Women’s 
National Committee for Law Enforcement; the Allied Youth; the 
Epworth League; the Allied Forces for Prohibition; the Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Baptist, and Seventh-day Adventist churches; and five auxiliary 
organizations of the Mormon church: the Young Men’s Mutual Im- 
provement Association, the Young Ladies’ Mutual Improvement Associa- 
tion, the Primary, the Relief Society, and the Deseret Sunday School 


* Salt Lake Tribune, October 10, 1933. 
® Salt Lake Tribune, October 28, October 31, 1933. 
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Union." The role of the Mormon church in the campaign was quite 
visible. The executive committee of the Defenders included leaders from 
the auxiliary Mormon organizations. The church-owned newspaper, the 
Deseret News, and the church’s official magazine, the Improvement Era, 
both strongly advocated the retention of Prohibition. Throughout the 
campaign Heber J. Grant and other LDS leaders often spoke against 
repeal. 

On September 28 the Defenders filed their list of twenty-one candi- 
dates for the ratifying convention by presenting nominating petitions con- 
taining over twenty thousand signatures.* The repeal forces also secured 
a place on the ballot by filing a petition of twenty-one candidates for the 
convention.” 

In this campaign the tools used to persuade the voter to mark his 
ballot for the right, or for righteousness, resembled those used in any other 
election campaign but with some outstanding differences. The tactics 
unique to the drys included religious meetings, prayer chains, and, in 
particular, the efforts of the auxiliary organizations of the Mormon 
church. Louise Y. Robison, president of the national LDS Relief Society, 
outlined these tactics at the October conference of the church held in 
Salt Lake City. 

She explained that the Relief Society was supporting Prohibition 
with the permission of the LDS General Authorities. In her instructions 
on the forthcoming campaign, she advised each stake president to over- 
see the organization of Prohibition units in every ward. The plan called 
for ward Relief Society presidents to organize the local pro-Prohibition 
forces. In closing she said, “We cannot direct the votes of members of the 
church, but we can tell them how they should vote.” Under the signa- 
ture of George Albert Smith and other LDS officers, a pamphlet, sent to 
all stake presidents and officers of the Mutual Improvement Association, 
gave specific suggestions for the leadership of each local MIA organiza- 
tion on how to work for the retention of Prohibition.” 

The repealists also garnered support from women in the state, A 
secular counterpart to the efforts of the Relief Society was the Women’s 
Organization for National Prohibition Reform. By the end of the cam- 


™ Deseret News, September 6, 1933. 

* Deseret News, September 28, 1933. 

* Salt Lake Tribune, September 19, 1933. 
» Salt Lake Tribune, October 6, 1933. 


* George Albert Smith et al., A Call to Arms (n.p., n.d.). A copy of this tract is found in 
Archives Division, Historical Department, Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, Salt 
Lake City. 
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paign it had enlisted about twelve 
thousand Utah women in its ranks. 
As an instrument of communication 
for the repeal cause, it was very effec- 
tive in canvassing the large.cities and 
small towns of the state, asking 
women to sign a pledge to work for 
repeal of Prohibition.” 

While the dry forces received 
approval from church leaders, the 
wets obtained the endorsement of 
Utah’s congressional delegation and 


of former governor George Dern, Sen. Biber D: Thowias 
then serving as secretary of war. Be- i eg oe ‘i 
iA ce stat tne pet , . for Prohibition repeal. 

sides printing long statements by USHS collections. 


these individuals in the press, the 

repealists asked Sen. Elbert D. Thomas to return to Utah to promote 
the wet cause. In the closing days of the campaign the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration lent its aid by having James Farley, postmaster general, speak on 
national radio. The local leaders of the wet cause hoped to have the 
administration spokesman come to Utah in person, but Farley declined 
because of the press of work elsewhere.” 

The last week of the campaign brought a flurry of activity——news- 
paper advertising; radio programs that discussed the issue pro and con; 
traveling debate teams; rallies in the towns and cities of the state; and, 
of course, many a Sunday sermon that left wets squirming. 

The major daily papers in Salt Lake City were divided on the issue. 
The Deseret News strongly favored retaining Prohibition, while the Salt 
Lake Tribune directed sniping editorials at the drys. In the last few 
weeks of the campaign, the Tribune regularly printed letters from its 
readers that expressed their individual reasons for supporting either the 
cause of the wets or the drys. As a measure of public sentiment, these 
were an informative guide to the rationale that people followed in 
choosing a particular side of the question. 

In their articulation of the issue, the wets’ chief offensive thrust was 
that repeal of Prohibition was part of President Roosevelt’s recovery pro- 
gram. This meant that faithful party members should support their 


* Salt Lake Tribune, October 21, November 9, 1933. 
* Salt Lake Tribune, October 12, 1933. 
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leader. In speaking for the presi- 
dent, Postmaster Farley assured 
Utah’s Democratic national com- 
mitteeman, Orman Ewing, that 
the president looked upon repeal 
as an important part of his pro- 
gram to free the nation from the 
grip of the Great Depression.” 
Glen O. Allred, a wet candi- 
date on the ballot for the ratifying 
convention, was even more em- 
phatic in advancing this line of 
thought, He suggested that the 
real question was not whether an 
individual was wet or dry but 
whether he was “just as willing to 
support this part of the President’s 
program” as he was “to accept the 
benefits of the billions of dollars 


First Methodist Church, Salt Lake that the administration is handing 
City. Rev. Rollin H. Ayres, pastor, out for relief,” 
was active in dry cause. USHS 


Utah’s secretary of state, Mil- 
ton H. Welling, reminded his con- 
stituents that Utah’s relief load per capita was twice as large as the na- 
tional average and that it was some spectacle to see 


collections. 


people piously wrap a cloak of righteousness about themselves with one 

hand as they thank God they are not like other men, at the same time 

they are extending the other hand with an upturned palm to these same 

Americans asking for national alms.*° 

John F. Bowman, chairman of the Defenders, resented the efforts 
of the wets to make this a partisan issue. He noted that even though both 
parties had committed themselves to the resubmission of the question of 
national Prohibition, this did not mean that such a commitment had been 
made by either party in regard to the-dry clause in Utah’s constitution. 
His anger spilled over at a meeting of the drys at which he proposed to 
send a telegram to the postmaster general protesting against “injecting 
his influence in local problems here.” 


* Salt Lake Tribune, October 13, 1933. 
Price Sun Advocate, November 2, 1933. 
“ Salt Lake Tribune, November 5, 1933. 
* Salt Lake Tribune, October 20, 1933. 
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The local forces for repeal pressed the argument even further by 
saying that repeal would bring needed revenue to state, county, and city 
governments.” Rev. Rollin H. Ayres, pastor of the First Methodist 
Church in Salt Lake City was truculent in giving the dry response, say- 
ing that the “revenue plea is the most specious ever advanced as a sustain- 
ing prop to this iniquitous business.” He went on to argue that any com- 
parison of statistics would certainly show that revenue collected from 
liquor would not cover more than a fraction of the increased expendi- 
tures “for the thousands of men forced out of employment because they 
are unsteady on their feet.” Joseph Fielding Smith told an LDS church 
meeting that as far as revenue was concerned, there would not be any 
because court procedures would “eat up all the revenue in trying drunk 
cases.” 

Ayres also rejected the economic recovery argument by pointing out 
that if repeal came, the manufacture of liquor would employ a smaller 
number of people in proportion to the capital investment than any other 
business. W. D. Frazee of the Seventh-day Adventist church asserted that 
as far as farming was concerned, only three-quarters of one percent of 
the nation’s grain was ever used in the manufacture of liquor. Ayres 
pointed out that Prohibition had apparently increased per capita milk 
consumption by almost eleven gallons a year.’ Despite such disclaimers, 
in a period of deep depression, the argument for repeal based on economic 
recovery certainly had a strong psychological appeal. 

The second prong in the offensive drive of the repealists was that 
Prohibition had produced bootlegging, gangsterism, racketeering, a 
general disrespect for law and order, moral degeneration, and, con- 
sequently, hypocrisy. Typical of this appeal was an advertisement of the 
Women’s Organization for National Prohibition Reform: “For your 
children’s sake, help close up the speak-easy; take the profit out of crime 
and restore respect for the law.” 

In speaking for the repeal cause at a Jackson Democratic League 
meeting in Salt Lake City, Senator ‘Thomas, a personal dry and former 
president of the LDS church’s Japanese mission, argued that the Eigh- 
teenth Amendment did not have the united support of the people. And 


* Salt Lake Tribune, October 30, 1933, 
Salt Lake Tribune, October 26, 1935, 
™ Salt Lake Tribune, October 16, 1933. 
* Salt Lake Tribune, October 27, 1933. 
* Salt Lake Tribune, November 7, 1933. 
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when citizens came to believe that a law such as Prohibition—even though 
it was part of the fundamental law—was out of harmony with the primary 
principles of the Constitution, they would lose respect for that docu- 
ment as well.”” 

Even the author of Utah’s dry amendment, Richard W. Young, Jr., 
confessed that the test of time and experience had proven wrong his hope 
that Prohibition was the best remedy for the liquor traffic. He declared 
that “the intensive drinking of the prohibition age was one of our great- 
est evils, and, being secret, encouraged the gangster and the racketeer.” 
He concluded by appealing to the people of Utah to vote against his law.” 

The drys countered these arguments by pointing out, as did James 
Gunn McKay, candidate for the ratifying convention, that disrespect for 
law had come largely through the conduct of those who had taken an 
oath to enforce it but had not done so. To repeal a law just because it 
was violated only pandered to the lawbreaker, and if this were generally 
practiced, McKay asked, “Where will it end?”’’ Another dry spokesman, 
Milton Bennion, thought that a good test of the merit of any law was its 
consequences if everyone obeyed it. By this test the Prohibition law was 
justified. He then added that no civilized state depends upon its laws 
alone as a means of social control but that education must be coupled 
with legal control. The repealists had offered no plan, as a substitute for 
existing laws, that would not promise an increase in the consumption of 
liquor.”” 

Senator Thomas found other thorns in the Prohibition thicket. At 
a large rally in Ogden he argued that the Eighteenth Amendment was 
bad legislation because it had created a dual authority for its enforce- 
ment: the national and the state governments. To illustrate his conten- 
tion, he cited a recent local example. It seems that when a railroad car 
full of liquor was found in the Ogden railroad yard, various law enforce- 
ment agencies passed the buck back and forth, and it took some time to 
determine just whose duty it was to seize the liquor. Federal officers said 
it was not their job, and state officers also declined the task because the 
liquor was in interstate traffic. Thomas concluded that the Eighteenth 
Amendment was not healthy government because it often meant no 
government at all.” 


* Salt Lake Tribune, October 27, 1933. 
™ Salt Lake Tribune, October 28, 1933. 
® Salt Lake Tribune, November 7, 1933. 
* Salt Lake Tribune, November 2, 1933. 
* Salt Lake Tribune, October 24, 1933, 
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Besides the problems created by the Prohibition law, the wets also 
argued about the effect on Utah if it failed to repeal Prohibition. In this 
they could not refrain from using a little bandwagon psychology to help 
their cause, A Salt Lake Tribune editorial presented an argument that 
was often heard from wet advocates: Utah had nothing to gain by “voting 
dry and remaining wet.” If the states around Utah voted for repeal, Utah 
would be plagued by bootleggers and racketeers and would have even 
greater difficulty in enforcing its state Prohibition laws. The state would 
suffer revenue losses without actually protecting the morals of its people; 
thus, for its own advantage the state ought to join the big repeal parade.”* 
On the other hand, Bowman of the Defenders denied that the state, if it 
voted dry, would be a paradise for bootleggers and racketeers. He gave as 
his reason the assurance in the proposed ‘Twenty-first Amendment that 
the national government would use its power, if necessary, to protect 
states that chose to remain dry.” 

The Prohibitionists did not confine themselves to rebutting wet 
propaganda but also took the offensive. Their two principal arguments 
were: first, to remind the people of the evils that were rampant before 
Prohibition; and, second, to argue that Prohibition was a matter of moral 
and religious obligation. 

One of the keystones of the Prohibition cause was the saloon and its 
attendant evils. It was ironic that the Prohibitionists had pointed to these 
establishments as the source of crime and moral degeneration, whereas 
the repealists now pointed to Prohibition itself as the cause of society's 
evils. Nevertheless, this historical devil, the saloon, was taken from its 
closet and presented by many speakers as the idol that people would 
again worship if Prohibition were repealed, With remarkable confusion 
of thought, a former Mormon bishop of Santaquin, Utah, gave his rea- 
son for favoring Prohibition by relating his own experience with the 
saloon: 

I well remember about 1909 or 1910 when our quiet little burg had its 

first and only saloon, Thank heaven, it was only for a short time. During 

that time our town was frequently shot up. One of our best citizen’s 

homes was shot up and that worthy citizen in attempting to safeguard his 

property in the dead hours of the night was shot. The bullet going through 


his body caused him to be an invalid the rest of his life. Another of our 
young manhood was murdered on our streets. 
The saloon keeper came to our town officials, said he must have protec- 


tion or the bootlegger will close him up. In a short time, the bootlegger got 


’ Salt Lake Tribune, October 10, 1933. 
“ Salt Lake Tribune, October 26, 1935. 
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so strong the door of the saloon was closed. We have never had such condi- 
tions before or since. Do you want such conditions to return? Let your 
answer be at the polls November 7.*" 


In response, the repealists assured their audiences that the saloon need 
not return with the repeal of Prohibition. Other means of liquor control 
could be adopted that would obviate that evil. 

The drys were unanimous in presenting the moral problem repeal 
would bring as the most important reason for keeping Prohibition. In the 
peculiar setting of Utah, where a majority of the residents profess to be 
members of the Mormon church, this aspect of the campaign took on the 
character of a religious obligation. Mormon periodicals and church 
officers were fervent in presenting the moral claim to Latter-day Saints. 
This position was ably presented by LDS President Heber J. Grant during 
the spring and fall general conferences of the church in Salt Lake City. 
Grant expressed the hope and prayer that his people would not vote for 
abolition of the Eighteenth Amendment. If the amendment were re- 
pealed, he thought, liquor consumption would increase.'' Nevertheless, 
he specifically declared that he felt no ill will toward those who would 
vote against Prohibition and that he had no desire to use coercion." To his 
way of thinking Prohibition was “not a political issue.’'’ He explained 
what he thought the real issue was in the forthcoming election by reading 
and commenting on selected passages from the Mormon Doctrine and 
Covenants. 


A Word of Wisdom, for the benefit of the Council of High Priests, as- 
sembled in Kirtland and the Church, and also the saints in Zion. 


“And I might add, and also for the people of all the world.” 


To be sent greeting; not by commandment or constraint, but by revela- 
tion and the word of wisdom, showing forth the order and will of God. 


“Many Latter-day Saints remark, ‘Well, it was not given by com- 
mand, therefore, we do not need to obey it.’ No true Latter-day Saint is 
justified in saying that if the Lord reveals His will to man, it is not his 
duty to obey it unless the Lord commands him to do so, The will of God, 
is what?” 


...in the temporal salvation of all saints in the last days. 


" Salt Lake Tribune, November 5, 1933. 
" Salt Lake Tribune, October 7, 1933. 


* A repeal candidate for the ratifying convention, who was an active LDS church member, 
related to this writer in an interview that she was asked by two elders of the church to resign 
from her church offices because of her stand on Prohibition. 


* Deseret News, October 9, 1933. 
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Heading of sample ballot published in Tribune, November 2, 1933, that 
showed voters which delegates to elect to ratify Twenty-first Amendment 
and how to vote to amend Utah’s dry law. 


“And let me add, for the temporal salvation of all people in all parts 
of the world in the last days. .. .” 

That inasmuch as any man drinketh wine or strong drink among you, 

behold it is not good, neither meet in the sight of your lather."! 

The Word of Wisdom as given to the Saints not only forbade their 
use of strong drink, but encouraged their abstinence from the use of 
stimulants and from other practices considered injurious to health, Grant 
was explicit on the point that the Word of Wisdom was for the temporal 
salvation of the world as well as the church member, This naturally 
meant that it was not only the duty of the individual Latter-day Saint 
to live by the Word of Wisdom but also the duty of other people. And 
what better way to encourage everyone’s temporal salvation than to 
retain Prohibition. Since the Word of Wisdom was a revelation of the 
Lord, it was the duty of all good Saints to obey it and promote it among 
others. 

Grant’s position on the subject of repeal was not shared by all of 
Mormon officialdom, the most notable exception being Brigham H. 
Roberts of the LDS First Council of Seventy. In answer to a request by 
Rudger Clawson, president of the Council of Twelve Apostles, to speak 


“Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, Conference Reports (Salt Lake City: 
Deseret News Press, 1933), p, 7. 
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to a stake meeting on the relationship between the Word of Wisdom and 
Prohibition, Roberts drew a sharp line between the two. In giving his 
reason for not wanting to speak at the meeting, Roberts said: 
All this gives me the opportunity of saying that to my way of think- 
ing there is no connection between state prohibition and our Word of 
Wisdom. State prohibition is based on compulsion as all human-made 
laws must be, while the Word of Wisdom is just what its name implies, 
namely a Word of Counsel from the Lord as to what is good for all his 
saints, but it is not given by way of “compulsion” or “constraint”; and 
certainly does not rest upon physical force as state prohibition does and 
must do if it continues.** 


Roberts went on to admonish Clawson that his request was an appeal 
for the employment of church influence on a political question, a thing 
that the church had solemnly promised not to do."* 

The repealists were fully cognizant of the moral claims of the drys 
and took to combating them by talking on temperance and its relation to 
religious teaching. Franklin Riter, speaking for the Utah League for Pro- 
hibition Repeal in Ogden, explained to his audience that “temperance is 
not involved in this campaign.” He went on to say that temperance is and 
always had been “above debate and controversy.” Riter explained 
further that he could not imagine placing the teaching of temperance in 
the hands of policemen with clubs. “Imagine the Carpenter of Nazareth 
teaching such doctrine.’ At another rally, he stated that the drys had 
been working under an illusion, thinking that they could “seize a revolver 
and a policeman’s club and bring about the millennium.”*"" 

Senator Thomas brought together the problem of temperance and 
the Word of Wisdom in a speech given at Ogden. In the minds of some, 
he said, temperance, Prohibition, the precepts of religious organization, 
and the Word of Wisdom were synonymous terms. Such people believed 
that a vote for repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment was a vote for repeal 
of temperance and all religious teachings. He emphatically denied that 
this was true. He agreed with Roberts that repeal was a political ques- 
tion and basically a problem in good government.” But after such exten- 


* Roberts to Clawson, September 20, 1933, Typescript copy in Special Collections Library, 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 


“See B. H. Roberts, A Comprehensive History of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints, 6 vols, (Salt Lake City: Deseret News Press, 1930), 6:435-41, 

* Salt Lake Tribune, October 24, 1933. 

* Thid. 

* Salt Lake Tribune, October 18, 1933. 

* Salt Lake Tribune, Octoher 2+, 1933. 
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sive debate, it is doubtful that many Mormons were unaware that their 
church expected them to cast a dry vote. 

The close of the campaign in Utah witnessed a flurry of speeches by 
both sides, a Sunday sermon in almost every church on the evils of John 
Barleycorn, and broadsides in the newspapers. The Salt Lake Tribune 
ran a wire story a few days before the election predicting that of the six 
states that were to vote on repeal, four would vote wet, although the votes 
of only three were needed to ensure repeal. Repeal victories were expected 
in Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Ohio, and South Carolina, while Utah and 
North Carolina were considered too close to predict.” 

Some 169,000 Utah voters went to the polls on November 7, 1933, 
and approximately 101,600 of these gave their ballots for the list of candi- 
dates in favor of repealing the Eighteenth Amendment. The dry candi- 
dates garnered approximately 67,200 votes. Although there were fewer 
votes cast on the state’s repeal amendment, the wets handily won with 
99,943 to 62,437 votes. The more populous counties of Weber, Salt Lake, 
and Utah voted for repeal by large margins, while seventeen of Utah’s 
twenty-nine counties voted dry.” 

The election sealed the fate of the Eighteenth Amendment and 
Utah’s state Prohibition. Only the formality of the repeal conventions 
remained. Utah, Pennsylvania, and Kentucky had all voted wet and had 
set the dates for their conventions so that by December 5 the “noble 
experiment” would come to an end, The question that remained was 
which state would be the thirty-sixth to ratify the Twenty-first Amend- 
ment. Utah’s constitutional convention so timed its proceedings that after 
Pennsylvania and Ohio had ratified, Utah became the thirty-sixth state 
to do so and thus effected the repeal of national Prohibition.” 

In an analysis of the rural-urban vote, Larry Earl Nelson found that 
the rural areas generally voted against repeal, while the urban areas 
favored the end of Prohibition."' The dry counties were 86 percent rural, 
while those favoring repeal were only 32 percent rural. Of the seventeen 
totally rural counties, thirteen returned a dry vote. Of the twelve urban 


™ Salt Lake Tribune, November 5, 1933. 

“Utah, Secretary of State, Abstract of the Returns of an Election Held in the State of 
Utah, November 7th, 1933, for Delegates to Constitutional Convention to Ratify or Reject the 
Twenty-first Amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

* Utah, Secretary of State, Official Report of Proceedings of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion Ratifying the 21st Article of Amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

“He uses the definition of urban population specified by the Bureau of the Census. 
Inhabitants residing in cities or incorporated areas of 2,500 or more are considered urban, and 
the remainder rural. Larry Earl Nelson, “Problems of Prohibition Enforcement in Utah, 1917— 
1933” (Master's thesis, University of Utah, 1970), p. 136. See U.S., Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of the Census, Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930 Population, 111, 1085-1113. 
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counties in the state, all but three voted for repeal. The counties voting 
for repeal were 68 percent urbanized and represented 92 percent of the 
total urban population in the state. The dry counties represented only 8 
percent of the urban population and were only 14 percent urbanized.” 

There was no conclusive evidence to demonstrate partisan influence 
in the election. Although the state Democratic party had urged repeal, 
only two of the four counties that had voted Democratic more often than 
Republican in the history of the state returned repeal majorities, The 
average Democratic party vote in these wet counties was exactly the same 
as that in the dry counties, 57 percent.” 

In his analysis of the Mormon voting population, Nelson concluded 
that the Defenders did not receive crucial support in important concen- 
trations of the Mormon population in the state. Some 63 percent of the 
state’s Mormons resided in the twelve counties voting for repeal. In these 
counties Mormons constituted 55 percent of the population.” 

Repeal signaled that the United States had become an urban 
nation.” In the concomitant shift in social values, Utah had joined the 
mainstream, leading many Mormons to take a secular view of Prohibition. 

It is also true that the Eighteenth Amendment was voted in and 
voted out in very unusual times. The social dislocation of World War I 
was partly responsible for initiating national Prohibition .The Great De- 
pression of the 1930s helped produce the wet majorities that ended Pro- 
hibition, The Eighteenth Amendment, according to some, would help 
put Americans to work in winning the war, The Twenty-first would put 
Americans to work to defeat the depression. Desperate times encouraged 
a belief in simplistic remedies. 

Repeal did not mark the total failure of Prohibition in Utah, A 
primary goal of that movement had been to banish the saloon. In that 


* Nelson, Problems of Prohibition Enforcement. p. 136. 

* Ibid., p, 138. 

* Thid. 

te Andrew Sinclair, Prohibition, The Era of Excess (Boston: Little Brown and Co., 1962). 
p. 396. 
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Postelection cartoon in Tribune of November 9, 1933. 


sense it was successful, for the saloon never reappeared in Utah, Follow- 
ing the 1933 election, the state legislature set up a state-controlled liquor 
system. 

Heber J. Grant, in viewing the broken shell of Prohibition, lamented 
that “‘Latter-day Saints had got too big a dose of politics” and that a 
“change ... had come over many people.” 


“ Vernal Express, October 11, 193-4. 


Life behind Bars: 
n Cohabs of the 1880s 


BY MELVIN L, BASHORE 


Pyssace or THE EpmMunps Act 1N 1882 launched an all-out crusade 
against Mormon polygamy. The law provided a $500 fine for those found 
guilty of polygamy and a prison sentence of up to five years. Nominal 
polygamists, those convicted of unlawful cohabitation, could be jailed for 
six months and fined $300. Prosecutions in the courts eventually jailed 


Mr. Bashore is editor of the Index to Mormonism in Periodical Literature. 


Clean-shaven prisoners sporting a variety of hat styles lined up for 
photographer Charles R. Savage at territorial penitentiary under eyes of 
armed guard on wall. USHS collections. 
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more than thirteen hundred men and a few women in prisons in Arizona, 
Michigan, South Dakota, Idaho, and Utah.’ 

The majority of the men were sentenced to terms in the United 
States Penitentiary at Salt Lake City, The dilapidated adobe prison, on 
a site later developed as Sugar House Park, was little changed from when 
it had been first put into operation in 1855. A twenty-foot high adobe 
wall, four feet thick, enclosed the prison buildings and an acre of yard. 
Sentries armed with rifles manned catwalks ringing the exterior of the 
upper wall, and during inclement weather, they peered from turrets placed 
at opposite corners. On the west, near the heavy iron and wooden gates 
controlled by the turnkey, were a sentry box and reception room, Outside 
the walls, near the entrance, were outbuildings such as the kitchen, 
butcher shop, blacksmith shop, stables, women prisoners’ quarters, and 
warden’s office and home. 

The facilities were insufficient for the inmate population that would 
mushroom with the confinement of the Mormons. Until the overcrowd- 
ing forced the marshal to construct a three-tiered iron cell, the prisoners 
were housed in wood bunkhouses. At the peak of overpopulation in 1888, 
officials built three bunkhouses of two-by-sixes laid flat and spiked to- 
gether for walls, floor, and ceiling. These provided an excellent breeding 
ground for bedbugs, a common Salt Lake pest in the best of households. 
Three-tier-high bunks, sleeping two in each, surrounded a small heating 
stove and an impossibly tiny center lounging area. Partitioned off in one 
corner was a wooden box and water barrel cut in two, called the 
“dunnigan,” which did duty for the men during the night. A few barred 
windows and ventilating shafts in the roof relieved the stuffiness. 

Other special residences within the yard were a hospital, solitary 
confinement facility, insane asylum cages, and two solitary “sweat boxes” 
used for extreme punishment. The other major structures adjoining each 
other were a bathroom, washhouse, and dining hall. The dining hall 
was rather breezily constructed, but as only fifteen minutes was allotted 
for eating, the caretakers did not feel the need for building anything too 
fancy. Several large tables ranged down the center of the room and a 
rough deal board nailed to the wall ringed the perimeter of the room. 
A hundred at a sitting were accommodated in the spartan surroundings.” 

*Gustive O. Larson, The “Americanization” of Utah for Statehood (San Marino, Calif.: 
Huntington Library, 1971), pp. 115-38; and Richard D. Poll, “The Political Reconstruction of 
Utah Territory,” Pacific Historical Review 27 (1958) :120. The most reliable count of convic- 
tions in Utah for polygamy and unlawful cohabitation is 1,035 in Stewart L, Grow, “A Study of 
the Utah Commission, 1882-1896” (Ph.D, diss., University of Utah, 1954), p. 268. 


*John Nicholson, The Martyrdom of Joseph Standing (Salt Lake City: Deseret News Co., 
1886), pp. 79-93. 
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In the beginning stages of the polygamy raids, a stigma was attached 
to being in the penitentiary, but as the resident clientele became pre- 
dominantly Mormon, a sentence in the pen conferred honor and status. 
The prison community itself became a kind of social club, since many of 
the church, community, and business leaders were behind bars at one 
time or another. George Q. Cannon, hesitant at first about leaving the 
underground for a stint behind bars, gave himself up upon hearing about 
the conditions and experiences of a former inmate. After one week of 
prison, Cannon told a fresh arrival that he “would not miss it for any- 
thing.” Serving a prison sentence had all the aura and honor of a mission; 
in fact, many inmates seemed to have kept journals only during those 
periods of their lives, They had considerable time on their hands to spend 
in writing. From these diaries it is possible to reconstruct a fairly com- 
plete picture of life for the Mormons in the penitentiary. 

The common bond of brotherhood in the church and common 
sacrifice brought these men together in their trials. To a man they be- 
lieved that their constitutional rights were being infringed upon. Even 
some non-Mormons acquainted with the circumstances and integrity of 
the accused did not look upon this across-the-board incarceration of the 
Mormons as containing any element of crime or moral disgrace. One 
venerable pioneer who was sentenced for three months, plus the usual 
fine and costs, said “our incarceration was in fact an imprisonment for 
conscience sake, that being the position in which the law found us.’’ Most 
of the men thought it ridiculous to be put in prison for what they referred 
to as living with their wives and taking care of their children. An anecdote 
is told of two convicted polygamists conversing about this. One said he had 
been sent to the pen because he had stolen a lamb. The other countered 
with, “I did not steal a lam[b]. She was as anxious as I was and more so, 
also her father and mother, cousins and aunts.” One aged bishop joked 
with another silverhaired patriarch after a visit from one of his plural 
wives, “She was well worth coming to the pen for.” 

A term in the pen could be avoided by renouncing plural wives and 
families, dividing up the property among them, and promising to asso- 
ciate with only one wife and family. To some this was a legal way out of 
overbearing domestic and economic entanglements, but those who selected 

*“The Diary of Reddick N. Allred,” Treasures of Pioneer History, comp. Kate B, Carter, 
6 vols. (Salt Lake City: Daughters of Utah Pioneers, 1952-57) , 5:354. 

* James S, Brown, Life of a Pioneer (Salt Lake City: George Q. Cannon & Sons, 1900), 
p. 477; George Cotton Wood Diary, March 19, 1887, and April 7, 1887. Archives Division, 
Historical Department, Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, Salt Lake Cit Il minutes, 


diaries, and letters, unless otherwise indicated, are from the LDS Archives. Original spellings 
have been retained throughout. 
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this option became social outcasts in the Mormon society. On a list of men 
on trial for polygamy, Nephi Bates merely noted “True” or “Failed” 
under the stand taken, signifying whether or not they took the Edmunds 
oath. Joseph Evans composed a ditty to keep the Saints in line: 

There’s a difference tween a ‘Mormon’ and a Saint, 

And T’ll tell you the reason why, 


The Saint will go to the Penitentiary, 
But the Mormon will sneak away. 


Chorus: For his heart is right and his hopes are bright 

As clear as the perfect day 

He'll build up the kingdom with all his might 

And mind what the prophets say. 
Men whose consciences would not allow them to give up their wives and 
families could expect a full penalty in the courts, A six-months sentence, 
$300 fine, and court costs were commonly levied against those convicted 
of unlawful cohabitation (u.c.). Convictions for polygamy were infrequent 
but brought penalties of up to eight years and $800 or more.” 

As the crusade to ferret out the territory’s polygamists mounted, 
normal family life was disrupted, church business and occupations 
suffered. Life on the underground was so trying that being caught and 
arrested was accepted with almost a peaceful sigh of relief. Christopher 
Arthur tried to hide as long as he could, but when “the time came when 
all devices failed and the path of duty loomed up” that brought him 
to the pen, he pondered in a fellow inmate’s autograph album about how 
the prison walls fell down around him: 

We met in Utah’s Pen 

According to decree 

I kept away as long 

As God advised me 

When the time arrived 

Tor you and I to come 

God made the path so plain 

Tor us to leave our home. 
Some men’s arrests came at the hands of their neighbors, and they 
entered the pen with a feeling of bitterness. One prominent man was the 
victim of his business associate’s idea of equality and fairness. Having 
spent a term in the pen, he could not “brook the idea” of his partner 
escaping from a like experience and so arranged for his arrest." 


*Nephi J. Bates Diary, pp. 83-86; and Joseph H. Evans in William M. Bromley, Record- 
book, p, 42. 

“Christopher Jones Arthur Diary, p. 55, written in William H. Mangam’s album, May 
28-29, 1889; and Harvey Harris Cluff Diary, October 21, 1888. 
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Most Mormons were embittered at the discrimination and dis- 
crepancy in sentencing shown by the judges, Men arrested for hideous 
and blatantly immoral crimes were let off with light sentences or rep- 
rimands, Judge John W. Judd, a former Tennesseean assigned to the 
First District Court in Provo, was prominent in these proceedings. He 
gave deliberate murderers light or suspended sentences, but let the axe fall 
heavy on the Mormons.’ Polygamist Reddick Allred was an exception. 
Allred explained, 

When I was called up he said, “Where are you from, old man?” 

I said, “Ten” and he said “Tennessee” it being his native state he was 

amazed, While in the pen a man asked me how I happened to get so 

light a sentence. I said I was “a country cousin,” so he was light on me.* 
Most men faced a half-year’s imprisonment and left their families in the 
care of neighbors, It was common for Mormon wards to stage a rousing 
farewell before the marshal or officer took a convicted man into cus- 
tody. About seventy of Joseph Smith Black’s friends and family gathered 
at his house for a “sumptuous supper” on the eve of his departure." When 
the Saints of Beaver came to bid John Lee Jones goodbye, each placed a 
dollar in silver in his hand as he climbed on the mail coach for the escorted 
trip north.” 

Upon arrival at the penitentiary, the men were introduced to the 
routine they would face each day of their stay at “Uncle Sam’s Hotel.” 
After disembarking from “Black Bess,” the prison wagon, they were 
ushered through the double gates to the warden’s small reception office. 
Here they were summarily relieved of their shackles and handcuffs. What 
followed in this initiation was recorded by inmate James Kirkham in 
verse: 

When at the Pen you do arrive 
Our prison life I will now describe 


The guards outside, you may think it rough 
Invites you in to hold you up. 


Your pockets are rifled with a willing hand 
And everything is taken that is contraband 
To the unsuspecting this may seem funny 

But they never fail for your knife or money 


You then sett down on a long settee 
While Mr. Jenny takes your pedigree 


* Joseph Smith Black Diary, p. 86. 
**Diary of Reddick N. Allred,” 5:354. 
* Joseph Smith Black Diary, p. 84. 

* John Lee Jones Diary, p, 72. 
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Eyes blue, complexion fair 
A wort on nose, light sandy hair 


The crime committed is noted too 
And the number of years you have to do." 

After registration was finished, the men were cither fed, if arriving 
after the general lock-up, or escorted into the yard where the cry “fresh 
fish” greeted them. Next followed the question, “Are you white men, or 
Cohabs?” Fortunate were the ones greeted by friends who had preceded 
them. Less pleasant were the experiences of Andrew Smith, a Salt Lake 
police officer, who was greeted with bow-wows, whoops, shouts, and yells 
of “Hang him!” and “Get the rope!” These threats were carried out on 
John Aird, an employee at the city jail. He was strung up over the rafters 
of the dining room with his neck in a noose but was cut down when the 
sick joke got out of hand. It was six or seven days before he was able to 
swallow without suffering severe pains in his throat."* 

Rudger Clawson was the first lamb thrown to the wolves; having 
lost the test case, he received a four-year sentence. As he entered the 
prison bunkroom, sixty men gathered around “and stood gazing like wild 
beasts ready to pounce upon their prey and devour it.” His initiation 
was that given all fresh arrivals on their first night behind bars. As the 
Latter-day Saint population increased and a camaraderie developed be- 
tween the “cohabs” and the “toughs,” the initiations changed. A “fresh 
fish” could be welcomed into the prison brotherhood by making a speech, 
singing, boxing, performing outlandish gymnastics, or getting tossed up 
in a blanket. Peter Barson, perched on a high bunk bed, gave his audience 
such a treat of gibberish that, as a stump speech, it was unanimously ac- 
cepted as sufficient to install him in good standing. Lorenzo Snow offered 
to sing the only song he knew, all five hundred verses of it. He was ac- 
cepted in full membership by the men, who gracefully declined to hear 
it because of the lateness of the hour. When C, C. Anderson, a Jack- 
Mormon, refused to do anything, the men “dingbumped him against the 
old iron door.” He took little time to reconsider and rendered a song. 
The association of inmates was determined to have the rules obeyed." 

The first night in prison was understandably a trying ordeal. Pris- 
oners were locked up ina dark, unfamiliar place among strangers. Bedding 
was not provided and either had to be brought in or borrowed from fellow 
inmates. Thomas Kirby not only failed to bring bedding but found more 


" James Kirkham Diary, March 22, 1887. 
* Ralph Smith Diary, p. 159: and Rudger Clawson, “Penitentiary Experiences,” p. 17. 


“ Rudger Clawson, “Penitentiary Experiences,” p. 2; Ralph Smith Diary, p. 159: Herbert 
J. Foulger Diary, March 12, 1886: and George Cotton Wood Diary, January 2, 1887. 
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Penitentiary bunkhouses photographed from wall by Charles R. Savage. The 
once-isolated area of Salt Lake City—dotted by only a few houses in the 
1880s—is now heavily residential. USHS collections. 


prisoners than there were bunks. He spent his first night on a hard dirt 
floor without any covers. Ralph Smith had to sleep on the floor, too, and 
found himself a target for the men’s spitting. George Q. Cannon came 
well equipped with a hammock to the merriment and consternation of 
envious cellmates, Past refinements of life were impossible to maintain 
in such close quarters, and even though Rudger Clawson found his first 
bedfellow a harmless tramp, the churchman said his “flesh fairly crawled 
at the thought of passing the night in that bed.” The anticipation of 
spending the next four years in such a place prevented him from sleeping 
and was “oppressive to a degree almost maddening.” ‘The hawking and 
spitting, foul tobacco smoke, and prisoners’ screaming in their sleep com- 
bined to hinder a good night’s rest. Abraham Alonzo Kimball was kept 
awake by Henry Nebeker’s snoring. Kimball said he threw his boots at 
Nebeker but to no avail."' 

Prison rules forbade anything but silent prayers, but in facing that 
first night behind bars, Joseph Black and his cellmate “knelt down to- 
gether” before retiring. It was not long before they were acquainted with 


“Thomas Wright Kirby Diary, p. 14; Ralph Smith Diary, p. 160; M. Hamlin Cannon, 
ed., “The Prison Diary of a Mormon Apostle,” Pacific Historical Review 16 (1947) :396, and 
Rudger Clawson, “Penitentiary Experiences,” pp. 17, 4; and Abraham Alonzo Kimball Diary, 
December 22, 1888. 
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the routine experiences and surroundings of the prison and could share 
the feelings expressed by another brother in bonds. 
I lay me on my bed at night I’m safe on every hand 


The bolts and bars are at my head the sides are also iron 
the top and bottom of good stuff of this you may rely on. 


George Wood felt secure after the guard’s nightly lock-up, observing 
that after the night had passed, “we are generally all their in the 
morning.” A night guard made the rounds between the bunkhouses 
“every fifteen minutes with his revolver in his hand ready for any 
imergency. And before the doors are opened he walks all around the 
wall to see that there is no cannons thrown over the wall to the cohabs.” 
On summer nights the oppressive heat and the “‘fans flying all around the 
room” kept the men awake. In mid-July, Herbert Foulger saw 

Bro S. H. B. Smith fanning himself in bed with a black felt hat. Dinwoody 

with a fan, Snell & Cooper with their hats, the heat was almost unbear- 

able not a breath of air stirring, laid and perspired all night, arose at 12.15 

and sat by the Iron gate for ¥2 an hour to cool off, as the perspiration stood 

in beads on my neck, and it seemed as though [ could scarcily get my 

breath." 

The smoking in the confinement of the cells was distasteful to the 
Mormons. It took a few hours after the last pipe had been laid down 
before the air cleared. It was especially hard on John Lee Jones, who 
recorded that on his first night he fortified himself with a silent prayer 
to strengthen his body against the tobacco fumes. His impressions on being 
admitted into the bunkhouse equaled his foreboding : 

Oh! the awful Scene that met My Eyes.... I could precive dark ugly 

Visiages in human Shape each one was sucking a dirty Pipe the smoak 

darkened the cell till you could Scarsely distinguish anything inside. The 

dense clouds of Smoak imited from the Pipes turned me heart Sick. We 
looked around or rather groped our way to one corner of the Cell where 

we found an empty dirty Bunk with Some Straw in it & torn or tattered 

Bed Tick. One of the inmates informed us that was our Bunk to Sleep in. 
Jones made it through the night and survived the prison ordeal. Upon 
his release he was able to say that he was glad he “was considered wor- 
thy to be one of the number that was imprisoned.””"” 

The most bothersome hindrance to a good night’s rest was the pesky 
bed bugs. One man suggested renaming his bunkhouse the “Bug house.” 


* Joseph Smith Black Diary, p. 92: Christopher Jones Arthur Diary, July 9, 1889; George 
Cotton Wood Diary, November 15, 1886, June 4, 1886, July 23, 1886: and Herbert J. Foulger 
Diary, July 13, 1886. 


* John Lee Jones Diary, pp. 73-74, 85. 
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Clawson said “a man could write his name with the blood of bugs by 
pressing his finger against them as they crawled along the wall... . Newly 
whitewashed walls soon told an awful tale of blood and carnage.” George 
Lambert had heard about the miserable bug conditions and came pre- 
pared to do battle with an oilcloth and dusting powder. Harvey Cluff 
believed he had made his bed in the nest of a perfect “bedbug incubator.” 
He wrote that the “spaces between the plank could not be any more cosily 
arranged for their propagation.” He theorized that this was a form of 
tithing that the government collected in return for board and room given 
to the “naughty polygamists.” 

The nightly raid of the bugs was met with stubborn resistance by 
the men. The bugs attacked James Kirkham in one final rampage on the 
eve of his release. He records that “such a night I shall never forget we 
spent the whole of the time fighting bedbugs. We killed by acual count 
249,” In airing out his bed in the morning, George Wood “picked and | 
scraped off 225 bugs so you may know we have something to do at night.” 
When Marshal Frank Dyer brought the grand jury out to see the pris- 
on, he told them that there were fourteen thousand bed bugs living there. 
Levi Savage remarked that he “thought he had come far short of the 
number.” The bugs, lice, and other vermin combined forces to make 
nights miserable for the men.** 

Soon after their arrival new inmates were required to visit the tailor 
and the barber. The tailor measured them and issued each man a 
previously worn outfit that was in stock and came close to fitting. One 
inmate noted that 

After the suit of clothes, came two pair socks, one pair shoes, and a hat, 

and two suits of underclothes. I began to think Uncle Sam was a pretty 

good chap after all, after locking me behind two sets of iron bars, paying 

cuards to watch me night and day, furnishing free board, and then to give 


me so many new articles of clothing. It was something I never had been 
used to, but under the circumstances I took everything that was given me. 


The men were issued striped pants and a short coat, in what they called 
the “sey more cut,”’ that is, “see more of the seat of a fellows britches 
than coat.’ Sometimes the shock of seeing a man in prison garb was more 


* James Bywater Diary, p. 259; Rudger Clawson, “Penitentiary Experiences,” p. 28; 
“Journal of George Cannon Lambert,” Heart Throbs of the West, comp. Kate B. Carter, 12 vols. 
(Salt Lake City: Daughters of Utah Pioneers, 1939-51), 9:376; and Harvey Harris Cluff 
Diary, p. 2. 

* James Kirkham Diary, August 19, 1887; George Cotton Wood Diary, June 13, 1887; 
Levi Savage, Levi Savage Jr. Journal, 1852-1903, ed. Lynn M. Milton ([Salt Lake City]: John 
Savage Family Organization, 1966), February 20, 1888. 
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than a wife could stand. One of Brother Foster’s wives fainted when she 
saw him in his striped suit.” 

Many aged men balked at having their well-cultivated beards 
shaved, Shaving rules changed at the whim of wardens. For several years 
men over fifty were exempt from this shearing, but it later became a 
universal regulation. Even then, there were excuses and ways of avoiding 
the weekly razor. Trusties with jobs taking them outside the walls were 
able to keep their beards. Others postponed the inevitable by claiming 
they had a sore jaw. Hiram B. Clawson 


approached the prison doctor with a five dollar gold piece hidden away 
under his thumb, and said: “Doctor, I’m afraid that if my moustache is 
shaved off it will be detrimental to my health.” “What is your trouble, 
Mr. Clawson?” inquired the doctor. “Why” replied the man as he took the 
doctor's hand into which the gold piece slipped, “there is a weakness in 
my throat.” 


With a knowing smile the doctor said: “Mr. Clawson, I’m sure your 
health would be much impaired if your moustache were removed, I shall, 
therefore, give strict instructions that you be not shaved.” He was the one 
and only prisoner who moved among his fellows with a fine moustache 
that was the envy of all. 


Ezra T. Clark offered the barber three hundred dollars to let him keep his 
beard, but the barber said he would not be bribed for even five hundred. 
Some who had not shaved in over twenty-five years found their own chil- 
dren shrinking back in fear from these seeming strangers. Another shorn 
patriarch was chided about his improved looks, saying that it would 
enable him to attract two or three young girls as wives when he got out. 
J. M. Paxton tried to laugh at the sad state of affairs to keep from crying 
with the others. He wrote: 


Then on your upper lip 
The mower makes a dash, 

And you are fired out 
Without a bit of ‘tache; 


Oh give me back my mustache, 
It makes me feel so queer, 
I often try to curl it, 
But find it is not here. 
It ‘minds me of a story, 
I hardly like to tell, 
My darling used to curl it, 
And she always did it well. 


™ James H, Nelson, Autobiography of James Horace Nelson, ed, Horace J. Nelson, (Port- 
land: Kilham Stationery & Printing Co., 1944), p. 75; Abraham Alonzo Kimball Diary, Decem- 
ber 22, 1888; and George Cotton Wood Diary, March 15, 1887. 
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And then with arms about my neck, 
She took a kiss for pay 
And other lips besides my own 
Had moustache on that day. 
The loss of beards and mustaches was a real humiliation to these Mormon 
patriarchs, a visible symbol that they had lost their freedom.” 

The novelty of prison life soon wore off amid the humdrum of daily 
routine. Events of each day were regulated by the ringing of bells at set 
times, but the men had a great deal of leisure time. Many of them even 
joined in the gambling, dice throwing, and card playing. Lorenzo Snow 
was disturbed about the ways in which many of the brethren wasted 
time.” 

The men were discouraged by the prison fare and found the dining 
room filthy, with lice sometimes crawling on the tables, Before mealtime 
conversation was prohibited, the noise and confusion attending the meals 
was “simply bewildering.” Very often it all ended in a fight. The left- 
overs from each meal were gathered up and fed to the penitentiary pigs 
which, Clawson said, “in their manner of eating, were about as genteel 
as some of Utah’s convicts.” 

The prison menu offered little variety except on holidays when 
gifts of food were brought in from the outside, Most of the food served 
was raised by the trusties. Prisoners assigned as waiters picked up the 
prepared food at the gate, served it, washed dishes, and generally kept 
the dining room clean. The typical menu consisted of soup, bread, tea 
and coffee. Codfish was served on Friday and beans on Sunday. Occa- 
sionally the men had mush or hash. The passage of time was marked by 
the weekly offering of beans, one week being called a bean. J. M. Paxton 
noted, “Part of a month is called a but so a sentence of 2 months and part 
of a month would be called two months and a but or 10 or 12 beens.” The 
same fare was usually served for both breakfast and dinner, The only 
difference the men could discern between the two meals was that the 
potatoes at dinner were usually less soggy, not having been soaked all 
night in water. A few vegetables enlivened the soup a bit, but the pris- 
oners thought it so inconceivably weak and tasteless as to be “only a few 
degrees removed from water.” The water, brought by bucket from Par- 


*Rudger Clawson, “Penitentiary Experiences,” p. 37; Annie Clark Tanner, A Mormon 
Mother: An Autobiography of Annie Clark Tanner, (Salt Lake City: University of Utah Library, 
1973), pp. 96-97: George Cotton Wood Diary, June 4, 1886; and J. M. Cotter, The Cotter and 
The Prisoner or Whisperings from the “Pen,” (Salt Lake City, 1889), p. 11. 

* Lorenzo Snow to Eliza R, Snow, December 10, 1886. 

*“ Rudger Clawson, “Penitentiary Experiences,” p. 5. 
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a 


George Q. Cannon, Christopher Jones Arthur, and Rudger Clawson in 
prison garb, Arthur and Clawson kept detailed records of their stay behind 
bars, Cannon, who evaded federal marshals for some time, relished his prison 
experiences. USHS collections, 


ley’s Creek, was often muddy and unfit to drink. Complaints and protests 
against stale meat and maggoty soup brought sporadic improvements. 
The bread was the single item on the menu that was universally ac- 
claimed. Despite their complaints, most of the men left the leisurely 
life of the prison heavier than when they entered.” 

Gifts from friends and relatives on the outside enlivened the diet of 
Utah’s prisoners and enhanced their intake of calories. Christopher 
Arthur had “plenty of sugar, splendid jam & jelly, some cheese, and 
egg for breakfast every morning” thanks to two kindly benefactors on the 
outside, Belle Harris Nelson accumulated a real store of delicacies, likely 
due to her unique situation of being the first woman imprisoned and the 
compassion it stirred within the hearts of her Mormon sisters. At one time 
she had on hand “caned pears arengs sammen oysters sardines pickles 
butter suggar of lemmon candy nuts crackers and cake.’ 

The prisoners were entrusted with some work in exchange for 
privileges and better food and to relieve the tedium. An accounting in 
1887, when the prison population was 101, less than half capacity, noted 
the following jobs: “four gardeners, four with the stock and pigs, Two 
teamsters, Three bakers, one tending the poultry, one tailor, one carpen- 


*3 James Mills Paxton, “Passing Thoughts,” n.d., September 22, 1889; Rudger Clawson, 
“Penitentiary Experiences,” p. 6; James B. Hill, “History of Utah State Prison, 1850-1952” 
(M.S. diss., Brigham Young University, 1952), p. 56. 

* Christopher Jones Arthur Diary, pp. 63-64; and Belle Harris Nelson Diary, July 3, 1883. 
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ter, one butcher, one painter, one book keeper, two waiters for the 
war[d]ens family, Eight cooks.’** 

Because so many regular criminals appointed to outside jobs were 
escaping, the warden began replacing criminal trusties with Mormons. 
Under the most favorable circumstances for escape, the Mormon pris- 
oners invariably “clung to the prison” with a remarkable tenacity. As a 
result of this admirable record, those with outside jobs were permitted 
to come and go at will, unaccompanied by guards. At one point, after a 
group escape by nonpolygamists, Marshal Dyer mounted the wall and 
angrily threatened that he would kill every man in the yard who would 


not prevent injury to the guards during escape attempts, In addition, he 
announced that if a fire were to break out in a bunkhouse he would con- 
sider it an escape ploy and would not unlock the door. After this threat, 
jail breaks decreased. Clawson attributed this change and a reformation 
in prison discipline to the presence of the Mormons. He said their example 
exerted a powerful restraining influence that astonished prison officials.” 

Relationships between the cohabs and the toughs were strained at 
times, but for the most part, it was a peaceful coexistence. A gentleman 
visiting the prison asked Marshal Dyer if the two classes of prisoners 
were mixed with each other. The marshal replied that intermingling 
was permitted so the Mormons could preach to the other prisoners. 
Actually, religious subjects were barred from the frequent nightly 
speeches and programs in the bunkhouses, but missionary work inevitably 
took place. George C. Wood lent out church books and preached repen- 
tance to individual criminals on many occasions. At least once he served 
as a peacemaker in the bunkhouse. When he found two of the criminals 
quarreling he took his violin “and commensed sawing and scraping so 
they could not hear each other, which stopped their racket.” He told 
them he would quit if they would. Teancum Pratt was surprised to dis- 
cover that the criminals looked “just like ordinary men.” Clawson listened 
to many of their stories and “‘according to their representation, they were 
all innocent.” He was “astounded to see so many innocent men wearing 
the convict’s garb." 

One instance when the criminals banded together in their denuncia- 
tion of the Mormons was at the execution of Fred Hopt. He had friends 
among the prisoners who claimed that a Mormon court had condemned 


*“ George Cotton Wood Diary, March 24, 1887. 

*“ Rudger Clawson, “Penitentiary Experiences,” p. 50. 

“ George Cotton Wood Diary, November 1, 1886, May 14, 1888; Teancum Pratt Diary, 
p. 95; Rudger Clawson, “Penitentiary Experiences,” p, 4. 
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him, and threats were made against the Mormons prior to Hopt’s execu- 
tion by firing squad. On the day of the execution the prisoners were locked 
in their cells with blankets nailed over all the doors and windows facing 
the square. A pall of gloom hung over the prison after he was shot. Hopt’s 
last words to Warden Brown disturbed the official. Hopt warned him that 
he would send a hailstorm within forty-eight hours after his death if he 
found that there was a hereafter, The promised storm came within the 
prescribed time, and some of the hailstones measured two and one-half 
inches in circumference.™* 

Thievery cropped up occasionally, so the Mormons stationed one 
of their own men in the bunkhouse to guard their possessions during meal 
times. One item that proved too much temptation for the criminals was 
some alcohol sent into one of the Mormons, Rudger Clawson relates that 


one of the brethren, who, though possessed of an excellent appetite, was 
naturally thin.... It seemed utterly impossible for him to put on flesh. 
One day he accosted the prison physician and said to him: “Doctor, I’m 
seriously in need of a tonic—something that will build me up and impart 
greater strength than I now enjoy.” Answering, the Doctor said: “Well, 
what kind of a tonic do you think would help you?” The brother replied: 
“A little good brandy.” “Very well, I will prescribe a little brandy for 
your health,”* said the accommodating doctor. A few days later the brother 
was called to the gate and received a small flask of brandy, which he 
carried unwrapped in his hand, Walking into the dining room he put 
the liquid into his cupboard and securely locked the cupboard door. He 
then returned to the “yard,” with a broad smile on his face, feeling he now 
had the means of tuning up his system. However, his movements with the 
exposed brandy had been carefully noted by some of the “toughs” from 
the time he left the gate until he reached his cupboard and retired. Im- 
mediately thereafter the cupboard was ripped open and the liquor dis- 
appeared. When the brother later discovered his loss, which under the 
restrictions of that period seemed almost unbearable, he wept. 


The warden instituted a vigorous investigation, but no trace of the 
missing tonic could be found other than the compelling evidence furnished 
by the uncertain walk of two “toughs” who were later sent to the “sweat” 
box for theft.*® 


Toughs and cohabs mingled daily in a variety of recreations and 
amusements. To pass the time the men busied themselves manufacturing 
articles such as hair bridles, riding whips, placemats, gilded picture 
frames, baby rattles, fancy wood boxes, fish nets, and wood carvings. 
These articles were sometimes raffled off, which provided the inmates 
with an income to send to their families or to use to purchase supple- 


* George Cotton Wood Diary, August 11, 1887. 
* Rudger Clawson, “Penitentiary Experiences,” pp, 38-39. 
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mentary food. The men kept a pet deer and a magpie. They weeded and 
cared for a fine flower garden, Prisoners with musical talent were welcome 
additions to the glee clubs, choirs, and bands that varied in quality with 
the coming and going of inmates. Sometimes the prisoners would form in 
a line for a grand march around the yard to the strains of the prison band. 

In the evenings the band provided dancing music. The gentlemen 
were distinguished by wearing hats; the “lady” partners went bareheaded. 
In the enthusiasm and frivolity of the moment George Wood said that he 
would often mistakenly “swing the wrong ladie, supposing her to be the 
right one as we were wonderfully tangled at times.” The aged men amazed 
many as they hopped about in a jig, polka, waltz, or quadrille. Some of 
the dancers sported rather heavy “jewelry.” One of the forms of punish- 
ment for disobeying prison rules was to wear a twenty-five-pound ball and 
chain, called by the prisoners “the slug.” The partner of one wearing 
this extravagant “jewelry” was compelled to carry the heavy piece as 
they glided around the dance floor.” 

There were other entertainments, Special programs were organized 
on the eve of each man’s departure, with speeches, singing, and poetry 
recitations. Football, baseball, boxing, pitching quoits, and an exercise 
class engaged the more active. On one occasion ten contestants trained 
for two or three weeks for an hour-long foot race about the yard. Side 
bets were placed, and the winner claimed the five-dollar first prize after 
sixty-three laps, computed to be nine miles. The spectators urged their 
favorites on by dashing water on them and running alongside waving 
palm leaf fans to keep them cool.” 

Hiram B. Clawson “learned by bitter experience that the best way 
to annihilate time was not to think or ponder over it.” But observing the 
holidays helped to break the monotony, and committees prepared special 
programs for most of the major holidays. Clawson’s committee for the 
Fourth of July in 1886 solicited contributions from city merchants such 
as ZCMI; Woolley, Young, and Hartlay; and the LDS church president's 
office. Large amounts of food were furnished, courtesy of these and other 
townsfolk: a 50-pound ham, a whole cheese, 360 lemons, 75 pounds of 
cake, 75 fruit pies, a keg of pickles, 300 buns, 75 pounds of candy and 
nuts, 16 gallons of ice cream, 80 gallons of lemonade, and 2 quarts of 
whiskey as a jolly additive for the lemonade, ‘Two days later the prisoners 
were still making merry with this delectable gift.” 


*” George Cotton Wood Diary, November 30, 1886: and Herbert J. Foulger Diary, May 
28, 1886. 

‘ Rudger Clawson, “Penitentiary Experiences,” p. 22. 

* Thid., p. 58: and Herbert J. Foulger Diary, July 5, 1886. 
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The morning of July 4 was devoted to a patriotic and musical pro- 
gram, including an appearance by the Salt Lake Eighth Ward choir. 
Friends and relatives of the prisoners were admitted into the yard on 
a general pass, courtesy of the marshal. In the afternoon prisoners engaged 
in a sack race, wheelbarrow race, and various foot races, all rewarded 
with money prizes. They spent the evening locked in the bunkhouses 
with more songs, speeches, and recitations until the guard rapped on the 
door at nine o’clock for silence. Similar festivities prevailed on Christmas, 
Thanksgiving, and Pioneer Day. Prisoners also observed Easter, Decora- 
tion Day, and Saint Patrick’s Day, and exchanged valentines with each 
other in February. Clearly, these celebrations did much to raise morale. 

Another boost to spirits was visiting day, usually scheduled for Thurs- 
days and sometimes additionally on Sundays. Passes secured from the 
marshal in advance permitted a half-hour visit under the watchful super- 
vision of a guard, Visiting days were not always pleasant, especially for 
Teancum Pratt who had many relatives living in the valley but was visited 
only once by two sisters. On the other hand, William Grant recorded 
“164 visits from 86 different persons” during his second term.“ 

Following an all-too-short visit departing relatives usually mounted 
the prison wall for a last look at their loved one. Until a rule prohibited 
staring at visitors on the wall, the men congregated in the yard and 
shared several pairs of binoculars. One day a class of Sunday school 
children from Salt Lake City appeared on the wall. They showered 
bouquets of flowers down on the men while the prison band serenaded 
them. Cohabs and toughs alike wept with tears of joy."' 

Once a month, during the mandatory afternoon Sunday service, the 
Latter-day Saint prisoners were permitted to listen to a general gospel 
sermon by one of their own people. On the other three Sundays local 
Protestant ministers did the preaching. On Sunday mornings the Mor- 
mons held their own priesthood and Sunday school sessions, The summer 
heat frequently kept the visiting preachers away. This did not disappoint 
the cohabs who generally disagreed with the sectarian interpretations 
which they variously described as “fried broth” and “poor food for a 
hungry man.” Before Sunday meetings were moved into the dining hall, 
prisoners assembled in the yard and the minister preached from the wall. 
In one incident related by Rudger Clawson, the prisoners enthusiastically 
united in sending their prayers heavenward: 


“ Teancum Pratt Diary, p. 95; and William Grant Diary, p. 172. 
“* George Cotton Wood Diary, May 5, 1888. 
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Territorial secretary Almon W. Babbitt selected the penitentiary site—now 
Sugar House Park—in 1853. Congress appropriated funds for the adobe- 
walled structure which was completed in 1854, USHS collections. 


The services were somewhat noted for the lengthy prayers offered up to 
the Throne of Grace, at which times the guard, who stood near the 
preacher with his head bent forward and eyes closed, appeared to be 
perfectly oblivious to all that was going on in the yard below. Here it 
seemed was a rare opportunity to utilize this devotional exercise as a 
means of escape, and Biddlecome seized it. He smuggled three large iron 
hooks into the yard, which he afterwards tied together, the prongs pointing 
out from a common center. This peculiar combination was attached to 
the end of a rope made from a blanket, and the preparations were com- 
pleted.... Biddlecome quietly withdrew from the crowd, and, making 
his way to the other end of the yard, displayed the utmost activity in his 
efforts to scale the walls. He hurled the triple headed hook into the air. 
It cleared the wall but fell short. He threw it again, and again it fell short 
but the third time, it dropped below the parapet, and, in being drawn 
up, grappled it firmly. With renewed hope, Biddlecome grasped the rope 
tightly and began to ascend, but the loss of time was fatal to him. The 
prayer was already ended, the guard looked up and, taking in the 
situation at a glance, leveled his gun on Biddlecome, who was half way up 
the wall, with a stern command to “halt.” The unhappy convict dropped 
to the ground exhausted, and was soon after loaded with chains.” 


Thoughts of home and family claimed the waking moments of the 
cohabs. Letters from home were read, reread, and shared with others. 


“Teancum Pratt Diary, p. 45; General Sunday School Minutes, p. 92: Paxton, “Passing 
Thoughts,” October 13, 1889; James Kirkham Diary, May 8, 1887; and Rudger Clawson, 
“Penitentiary Experiences,” pp. 41-42. 
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In quiet corners of the yard, bowed heads shielded tears coursing down 
the cheeks of men separated from their wives and children. Joseph Black 
said, “We try to read but cannot connect sentences and forget the 
preceding line. We try to write and forget how to spell and finally after 
making a complete failure lay it all to one side.” Plural wives, sharing 
in misfortune, drew close to each other at home for solace and comfort. 
In some instances the forced separation had a lasting effect in improving 
marriage and family relationships after the husband was released, How- 
ever, some men seemed only to miss a wife’s domestic helpfulness. One 
man tersely noted, “Had to clean up, missed the old girl.”” News of births 
and deaths were deeply felt by the imprisoned men. George Kirkham’s 
wife wrote asking him to send her a name for their newborn daughter. 
John Lee Jones received a letter from one of his neighbors bearing the 
sad news that his three-month-old son had died, a child Jones had never 
seen.” 

For him and many others, time passed slowly. Behind bars longer 
than most, Clawson said, “one day so nearly resembles another in every 
particular as almost to create confusion in the mind . . . . one long, tedious, 
never-ending day—a living death.” Another echoed his sentiments: 

At morning I long for the evening 

At evening I long for the day 
When the time finally arrived for release, the prisoners philosophically 
looked back on their months without liberty as a valued experience. Even 
as many returning LDS missionaries proclaim, James Bywater said of 
his three years in the penitentiary: they were the best of his entire eighty- 
one years. Those checking out after breakfast were given send-offs by the 
men. Outside the gates friends and relatives waited. Some were met by 
choirs and bands. The stumbling block of imprisonment had been met 
triumphantly, and the heroes were welcomed home, Homecomings were 
sweet for long-separated loved ones. Harvey Cluff entered the gate leading 
to his front door above which was suspended a large sign proclaiming 
“Welcome Home” in large letters. James Kirkham was greeted in song 
by the ward choir and the clamor of the city hall curfew bell as he dis- 
embarked at the depot. James H. Nelson was asked to speak at the Weber 
Stake quarterly conference in the Ogden Tabernacle. As the prison 
sentences wound down in the year of the Manifesto, the elders returned 


* Joseph Smith Black Diary, p, 93; Annie G. Andersen, interview with William G. Hartley, 
p. 24; Paxton, “Passing Thoughts,’ October 26, 1889; George Kirkham Diary, June 11, 1887; 
and John Lee Jones Diary, March 16, 1887. 
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PE MAU ch ~ 
In 1886 U.S. Marshal Frank H. Dyer recommended construction of a three- 
story prison inside the old adobe walls. The new cellblock was completed in 
1888, Soon after, sandstone walls replaced the adobe ones, and another cell- 
block and an administration building were erected on additional acreage. 
From Art Work of Utah, 1896. 


home, smuggling their journals out under the noses of the guards. William 
Grant “felt very much hurt” that his bishop neither invited him to speak 
at church nor asked for his report. Upon release from his first prison term 
Grant had been showered with gifts and honored at numerous church and 
community meetings. He had been a prisoner for conscience’ sake, but his 
sacrifice was a visible reminder of a “giving in” and “knuckling under” 
that the issuance of the Manifesto heralded. The prison period of the 
1880s had been the capstone of the polygamy persecutions.” 


* Rudger Clawson, “Penitentiary Experiences,” p. 100; C. Denny in Herbert J, Foulger 
Diary, August 3, 1886; James Bywater Diary, December 3, 1892: Harvey Harris Cluff Diary, 
p. 4; James Kirkham Diary, August 22, 1887: Nelson, Autobiography, p. 93; and William Grant 
Diary, p, 173. 


Nathaniel Baldwin, Utah Inventor 
and Patron of the 
Fundamentalist Movement 


BY MERRILL SINGER 


Antone THE RESIDENTS OF THE 
foothill area southeast of Salt Lake 
City there is a story about a man 
who while traveling up Mill 

Creek Canyon one day was 
dumbstruck by a voice he 
heard booming down the 
canyon walls. ‘The man 
looked around, but he 
was all alone, Bewil- 
dered by the sound, 


he continued his 
journey up the can- 
yon until he finally 
came upon an em- 
barrassed Nathaniel 
Baldwin testing his 
new compressed-air 
voice amplifier, This loud- 
speaker was the first of 

a number of Baldwin 
inventions with sound. 

By the 1930s his innovative 


skills had helped Utah 
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research fellow in the Department 
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Screened print of 
Nathaniel Baldwin 
from photograph in 

Deseret News advertise- 
ment, December 21, 1929. 
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become a leading manufacturer of radio loudspeakers and headsets. His 
products were marketed worldwide, being especially sought by the United 
States Navy in the First World War. 

An enigmatic figure like Baldwin seems bound to attract tall tales 
and legends. At one time a published story claimed that in the factory 
Baldwin set up to produce his radio equipment he required all his em- 
ployees to marry plural wives.’ Stories about Baldwin still circulate. A 
young resident of the area claims that the old Baldwin factory, still stand- 
ing near the East Millcreek Public Library, was the site where “the first 
T.V. ever” was built. The truth about Nathaniel Baldwin, inventor, 
writer, and philanthropist, is as fascinating a tale as any of those of a 
more dubious nature. But unlike popular stories, the truth often lacks 
a felicitous ending. Baldwin’s intriguing story involves two interwoven 
threads. One is a rather straightforward but sad account of a young 
inventor’s arduous rise and his rapid fall from wealth and prominence in 
early twentieth-century Utah. The other, more obscure thread, winds 
through the polygamous world just beyond the bounds of Mormon 
orthodoxy. 

Like many Utah residents, Nathaniel Baldwin's story begins in the 
cross-country trek of the Mormon pioneers. His father, Nathan Bennett 
Baldwin, was a stonecutter from New York who converted to the Mormon 
church not long after its inception, As a member of Zion’s Camp, the 
Mormon force organized to rescue endangered Missouri Saints, Nathan 
Baldwin became acquainted with Joseph Smith. Following Smith’s 
assassination, Nathan Baldwin and his wife, Sarah Ann Pine, crossed the 
plains to join the newly formed community of Fillmore, Utah.” Here 
Baldwin built a crude flour mill powered by a wooden paddle wheel, the 
first in the area. His livelihood, however, was based mainly on his home- 
stead and on a small lime-burning business. In the year 1863 the senior 
Baldwin followed the urgings of the church’s leadership and took a second 
wife, Margaretta Oler, a native of Pennsylvania. Over the years Mar- 
garetta bore seven sons, but most of them died in infancy. The last 
child, born December 1, 1878, was christened Nathaniel after his father. 

The young Baldwin exhibited an early interest in school and learn- 
ing, particularly in scientific subjects. Even as a child he was noted for 


' Edward Doherty, “Polygamy on the Santa Fe Trail,” Liberty Magazine 14:8. 

* Brief accounts of Baldwin’s family background and later history can be found in Noble 
Warrum, ed., Utah Since Statehood: Historical and Biographical, 4 vols. (Chicago and Salt 
Lake City: S. J. Clarke Publishing Co., 1919-20), 3:887—-88, and in the Historical and Pictorial 
Remembrance Book (Salt Lake City: East Millcreek Chapter, Sons of Utah Pioneers, 1972), 
pp. 26-31. 
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“always building things.’ To make the long trek to school a more pleasant 
journey, Nathaniel built his own bicycle, He also put together a steam 
engine at a young age." 

Much of Baldwin’s early life has been likened to the tale of “hard 
labor,” “privation,”’ and “struggle for an education” common to many 
creative persons.” Baldwin’s insatiable curiosity and unbounded desire 
to learn were greatly hampered by the lack of educational opportunities 
available in rural southern Utah before the turn of the century. Even- 
tually, however, he was able to attend Brigham Young Academy in 
Provo, Utah. There the impecunious but eager student inhabited an 
adobe hut which the townspeople dubbed “Baldwin’s Castle.” Even in his 
domestic life Baldwin’s inclination to build and create found a produc- 
tive outlet; all the furnishings of his primitive abode were the product 
of his own talented handiwork. From Brigham Young Academy, Baldwin 
moved north to Logan to attend the Utah State Agricultural College. He 
remained in Logan for one year and then completed his education in 
physics and electrical engineering with a year in Palo Alto, California, at 
Stanford University. 

Baldwin then returned to his native state to take up a teaching post 
in physics at Brigham Young University. He also held a position in 
theology and was involved in various LDS church activities.” During this 
time Baldwin made the acquaintance of John Tanner Clark and began 
his active involvement in the growing Fundamentalist movement.’ 

Mormon Fundamentalism was undoubtedly linked to the social 
transition occurring during the late nineteenth and early twenticth cen- 
turies in Mormon territory. The previous years, especially the 1880s, 
had witnessed an intense struggle between the Mormon church and the 
government of the United States over a number of issues including Mor- 
mon belief in plural marriage. But with the issuance of the Manifesto 
banning plural marriage in 1890, the confiscations of church property, 
“polyg hunts,” and other federal interventions in Utah began to slacken, 
and Mormonism’s conflict with the Gentiles became less and less an open 
confrontation. As the sociologist Thomas O’Dea has suggested, ‘“Mor- 


* Personal communication from Nathaniel’s daughter, Thora Baldwin, August 16, 1976. 

* Stella H. Day and Sebrina Ekins, comps., Milestones of Millard: 100 Years vf History 
of Millard County (Fillmore, Ut.: Daughters of Utah Pioneers, 1951), p. 87. 

*“How a Church Service and War Promoted Utah's Radio Industry,” advertisement in 
Deseret News, December 21, 1929. 

* Warum, Utah Since Statehood, 3:887. 

*The meeting of Baldwin and Clark at this time and the nature of their association is 
suggested in the report of the lawsuit involving both men—Omega Investment Company v. 
Woolley et al—in the Pacific Reporter (Saint Paul, Minn.) 271 (1924) :813. 
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monism accommodated itself and became reincorporated within the 
American community from which it had gradually and half consciously 
seceded.”* 

From the ashes of Mormon resistance, however, there arose a num- 
ber of dissident coteries clinging to the outlawed practice of polygamous 
marriage. Several individuals began to attract attention because of their 
outspoken opposition to the new policies of the Mormon church, Claim- 
ing that the Manifesto was “a covenant with death and an agreement 
with hell,” men like John T. Clark and Josiah E. Hickman developed 
small followings among the disillusioned Mormons who felt that the 
church was giving in to “the ways of the world.” There is some indica- 
tion that Provo, Utah, was one of several centers of early resistance to the 
ban on plural marriage. Besides being home to Baldwin and Clark, Provo 
was also the residence of men like Benjamin Cluff, Jr., who resigned his 
position as president of Brigham Young Academy over the polygamy 
question, and Moses Gudmundson, a BY U professor of music who founded 
his own polygamous sect in 1918." The Mormon church’s attitude toward 
these dissenters, or Fundamentalists as they were later titled, began to 
rigidify following the Reed Smoot hearings in Washington and the release 
of the so-called Second Manifesto in 1904.'' The new decree threatened 
excommunication for individuals who performed or entered into polyg- 
amous marriage. 

In line with this pronouncement, the LDS church initiated punitive 
action against a number of plural marriage advocates. Nathaniel Bald- 
win and John T. Clark were among the first to suffer for being out of 
harmony with church officials. With Baldwin's financial backing, Clark 
had been involved in writing religious tracts supporting plural marriage. 


*The Mormons (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957), p. 111. For a discussion 
of some of the ramifications of this transition, see Hans Baer, “The Levites of Utah: The Devel- 
opment of and Conversion to a Small Millenarian Sect” (Ph.D. diss., University of Utah, 1976). 

"This charge appears in a pamphlet writen by Clark around 1905, The Last Records to 
Come Forth, a copy of which is on file in the Archives Division, Historical Department, Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, Salt Lake City, For accounts of the development and 
beliefs of the Fundamentalist movement, see Dean C. Jessee, “A Comparative Study and Evalua- 
tion of the Latter-day Saint and Fundamentalist Views Pertaining to the Practice of Plural 
Marriage” (M.A, thesis, Brigham Young University, 1955); Lyle O. Wright, “Origins and 
Development of the Church of the Firstborn of the Fulness of Times” (M.A. thesis, Brigham 
Young University, 1963); and Jerold A. Hilton, “Polygamy in Utah and the Surrounding Area 
Since the Manifesto of 1890” (M.A. thesis, Brigham Young University, 1965), It should be 
noted that these works include several inaccuracies about Nathaniel Baldwin. 

"See Kimball Young, Isn’t One Wife Enough? (New York: Holt, 1954), for a discussion 
of these individuals. Kate B, Carter, Denominations That Base Their Beliefs on the Teachings 
of Joseph Smith (Salt Lake City: Daughters of Utah Pioneers, 1962), p. 54, suggests that Cluff 
was a follower of Josiah Hickman. 

"The Reed Smoot hearings are in U.S., Congress, Senate, Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, Proceedings ...in the Matter of the Protests against the Right of Hon. Reed Smoot 
... to Hold His Seat, 4 vols. (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1906). 
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In April 1905 Clark was called before the bishop’s court of the Provo 
Fifth Ward in regard to a letter he had circulated to church members, In 
this letter Clark pleaded the cause of plural marriage and forecast the 
imminent arrival of a “one Mighty and Strong” to set the church in 
order.” A month after his hearing Clark was formally excommunicated. 
Baldwin also fell victim to the Mormon church’s hardened stand on 
plural marriage. In the same year as Clark’s expulsion, Baldwin was fired 
from his teaching position at BYU. He was terminated because of his 
continued “belief in the coming of a great prophet who would bring forth 
the sealed portion of the Book of Mormon and because he would not 
accept the manifesto regarding plural marriage.” 

Baldwin, having married Elizabeth Butler in 1899, now found him- 
self out of work and with a wife and small child to support. Only after a 
period of considerable hardship was he able to find another job, this 
time as an electrician and air compressor operator at the Mountain Lake 
mine in Wasatch County, Utah. Reportedly, Baldwin only secured this 
assignment because the previous operator was frightened by the ever 
present threat of snowslides in this mountain region.'' But the isolated 
working conditions appealed to him. In the three years that he was 
employed at the mine, he had ample time and the necessary tools to 
investigate some of the projects rebounding in his fertile mind. 

Baldwin’s initial endeavor was the construction of a boilerless steam 
engine. But this was one enterprise he never completed. While attending 
a general conference of the LDS church, the young inventor was struck 
by the difficulty he had in hearing the speakers in some parts of the world- 
famous Salt Lake Tabernacle. As he later explained: 

...until that day nothing was further from my mind than the problem 

of amplifying sound. But, after that day, the thought could not be pushed 

into the background. It persisted to the point where I was unable to con- 

centrate on the steam engine."” 

His curiosity aroused, Baldwin set out to construct a voice amplification 
device. It was this invention that later bewildered Mill Creek Canyon 
travelers and led to Baldwin’s rise as a noted Utah inventor. 


The “Second Manifesto” is a statement by Joseph F. Smith, LDS church president, found 
in Seventy-fourth Annual Conference of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints... 
Report of the Discourses (Salt Lake City: Deseret News, 1904), p. 75. 

“Clark's letter appears in his pamphlet The Last Records to Come Forth, pp. 2-3. 
Reference to the “one Mighty and Strong,” a central Fundamentalist concept, is based on 
Doctrine and Covenants, 85:7-8. 

*“Warrum, Utah Since Statehood, 3:887-88. Baldwin, like others during this period, 
very likely believed this “great prophet’? to be John T, Clark. See Harry Shewell, Who Is 
John T. Clark (n.p., 1935), and W. A, Hudson, Believe It or Not... (Salt Lake City, 1953). 

* Salt Lake Tribune, June 9, 1929. 

* Deseret News, December 21, 1924. 
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This illustration, courtesy U.S, Patent Office, combines two Baldwin patents 
The upper portion is his telephone receiver ( pat, no. 957 403) which is 
connected to his compressed air-sound amplifier ( pat, no. 450,798 ). 


After long experimentation, Baldwin discovered that by attaching a 
tube of compressed air to a noise-sensitive valve, he was able to amplify 
his speaking voice many times. He then attempted fastening his mecha- 
nism to a telephone but found the voice that came over the wire far too 
weak to trigger the valve on his loudspeaker. To remedy this problem, 
he decided to improve the telephone receiver.” 

While working on these projects, Baldwin continued in his theologi- 
cal interests as well. During his stay at the Mountain Lake mine he com- 
pleted the first section of a pamphlet he later issued under the title of 
Times of the Gentiles—Fulness of the Gentiles. Like many of his later 
writings, this tract warns of the dangerous path being followed by the 
LDS church. 

When the Mountain Lake mine shut down in 1909, Baldwin was 
hired by the Knight Power Company to operate a power plant on the 
Snake Creek near Heber City, Utah. There he remained for two years 
until the power plant was acquired by Utah Power and Light Company, 
and Baldwin was transferred to the company’s hydroelectric plant in Mill 


" Salt Lake Tribune, June 9, 1929 
* (Salt Lake City, 1917). This and other Baldwin pamphlets are in the library of the 
Utah State Historical Society, Salt Lake City. 
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Creek Canyon. The inventor and his growing family settled into a two- 
room frame house four miles up the canyon, but their stay would not be 
long in this home either. 

Despite the many moves, Baldwin continued to perfect his sound 
equipment. By May 1910 his earphone receivers were completed and 
registered with the patent office.** This instrument consisted of two super- 
sensitive sound receivers affixed to an operator’s headband, Within each 
earphone was coiled a mile of fine copper wiring and a mica diaphragm, 
giving the Baldwin headset the most sensitive reception yet possible."” The 
discoveries of Marconi in wireless transmission at the turn of the century 
created a demand for efficient reception equipment, but like all inventors, 
Baldwin now faced the onerous task of convincing others of the superiority 
and workability of his product. 

Baldwin’s initial efforts to sell his invention met with disheartening 
rejection, He sent letters off to various manufacturers of radio and wire- 
less supplies, but his attempts were in vain. Private companies seemed 
uninterested in his instrument. Finally, Baldwin tried contacting the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D.C. Again he failed to generate 
any interest. But, the Smithsonian did suggest that the United States Navy 
might have an interest in sensitive radio equipment. Baldwin fired off a 
letter to the navy detailing the advantages of his radio earphones, This 
time his efforts were rewarded with a positive reply. After testing his 
headset, the navy sent Baldwin an order for several more sets, which he 
enthusiastically filled. After several additional orders and further testing, 
the navy, seeing a possible war looming in America’s future, requested 
one hundred sets “at once.’*’ The demand was too great for Baldwin's 
individual efforts. In the fall of 1914 he resigned from his position as 
power plant operator and built a twelve-by-fourteen-foot wooden factory 
at 3477 South 2300 East along the creek. This building was the first step 
of what eventually blossomed into a multimillion-dollar radio industry 
in Utah. 

Although a former power company employee, Baldwin dreaded pur- 
chasing electricity to power his machinery. As his father had done many 
years before in Fillmore, Utah, Nathaniel constructed a water wheel on 
Mill Creek. The wheel was three feet in diameter and was fitted with six 
to eight paddles, which, via several bicycle wheels and a piano wire belt, 


* Patent no. 957,403. 


* For a more complete description and diagram, see Morgan E. McMahon, Vintage Radio 
(Palos Verdes, Calif., 1973), p. 191. 
* Salt Lake Tribune, June 9, 1929. 
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transmitted electricity to the Baldwin factory. Though crude in design 
and often in disrepair, the wheel worked well enough to one day pull 
most of the hair from Baldwin’s son Kelvin’s head as he leaned too close 
to the spinning shaft.” The successful reception of Baldwin's earphones 
enabled him in 1915 to add a second building to the factory, and the 
following year more acreage was purchased to further expand produc- 
tion. Baldwin’s original power source was replaced by a more elaborate 
water wheel, and eventually a large concrete dam and turbine were 
added. As his need for motor power grew, Baldwin finally conceded and 
began purchasing electricity from his former employers at Utah Power 
and Light, but the dam he had built enabled him to install his own 
culinary water system.” 

Baldwin was well liked by his employees, and residents of East Mill- 
creek still recall Nathaniel Baldwin with fond memories. The high wages 
he offered—four dollars a day for a forty-eight hour week—attracted 
people from all over Utah to his factory. Though a shy person, Baldwin 
made it a habit to walk through the factory, in his soiled and baggy 
trousers, chatting with his workers and devising new techniques and tools 
for more efficiently producing his radio equipment. Perhaps Baldwin's 
greatest creative ability was in recognizing and devising new ways to im- 
prove his product or the method of its production. 

Possibly the turning point in the history of the Baldwin radio industry 
was the year 1922. The business had proven eminently successful. Baldwin 
products were recognized throughout the country and in a number of 
foreign lands as the highest grade of radio receiver on the market. Adver- 
tisements of the day claimed that Baldwin headsets added an extra stage 
of audio amplification to radio reception, and customers apparently 
agreed because the comparatively expensive Baldwin equipment was in 
heavy demand.*’ By June 1922 the Baldwin factory was employing 150 
men and women on an around-the-clock, three-shift schedule and turning 
out 150 headsets per day, As the radio became a popular form of enter- 
tainment, Baldwin added loudspeakers of the phonograph horn type to 
his line of products. 


é “This story and a detailed description of the Baldwin plant is in a letter from Kelvin 
Baldwin to Joy F. Dunyon, a copy of which, with Kelvin’s permission, is in the author's posses- 
sion. Kelvin Baldwin, also an inventor, was named by his father after the noted Scottish 
physicist Lord Kelvin. 
“Interview with former Baldwin employee F, Earl Walker, August 23, 1976, East Mill- 
creek, Other former Baldwin employees or East Millcreek residents who assisted the author were 
John and Emma Gardner, Junius Fisher, Martin Shaffir, Seth Chamberlain, Mrs. Lamar 
Gardner, A, V, Henrichsen, and Joy F. Dunyon, 
* A typical advertisement from 1922 is found in MeMahon, Vintage Radio, p. 191. 
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Advertisement 
for the Bald- 
win radio 
amplifier ap- 
peared in 
1922. From 
Vintage Radio. 


‘This illustration shows 
the amplifying _mech- 
anism in a_ Baldwin 
Sats Note bt rd 
pole pieces of single 
folenold act on’ the 
armature, which in 
turn connects with the 
super-sensitive mica 
diaphragm. 


1922 


Equal to two stages 
of radio amplification 


JHE experience of leading radio operators—who have found Baldy 

Phones “equal to two stages of radio amplification” —clearly 

indicates the outstanding advantages of using good phones. From 
a standpoint of radio efficiency, you will get “more value per dollar” 
from your investment in Baldwin Amplifying Phones than from any 
other item of your equipment. 

Here are the actual (un-asked-for) letters from experienced 
radio men, telling of their results with Baldys. They’re worth care- 
ful reading! 


“Have used a pair of Type ‘C’ Baldys “Have found your Baldwin Telephones 
for some time, in naval communication equal to one and two stages of radio 
and commercial service. Consider them amplification.” (Name on request.) 
the most sensitive telephone on the . : 

eae Mane ae recuesis In our station it is_a common occur- 


to place the receivers (Baldys) on 
“I faithfully believe the use of Baldwin table and copy in daylight the long 
Phones will improve any receiving set ul pt wave stations with but one 
at least 50%.” | (Name on request.) VT. (Name on request.) 

“Equal to one and two stages of radio amplification”: Of course 
Baldys cost more—but where can you get better value? Where else 
can you buy amplification equal to the super-sensitive Baldwin mech- 
anism for so little? 

And the more limited your investment in radio must be, that 
much more important becomes the use of a super-sensitive and 
selective Baldwin head set! 

The best radio dealer in your town undoubtedly has a supply of book. 

lets explaining the superior construction of Baldwin Phones, Eldi 
Meters, and other Firth Specialties. If he does lack a supply, 
mentioning his name and address, direct to 


JOHN FIRTH & CO .Inc., 18 Broadway, New York 


Distributors for 


Baldwin Phones U.S, Bureau of Standards 
Eldredge Meters Wavemeter 
Kolster Decremeter Brownie Adjustable Phones 


Dealers: Write for advance information on new popular-priced loud speaker 


DY #: PHONES 


It has been said that at about this time Baldwin was offered over a 
million dollars for his company but declined for fear that the business 
would be moved out of state and that local residents would be robbed of 
employment. His small East Millcreek factory, however, could only supply 
a fraction of the market for Baldwin goods. Following an accidental fire 
that destroyed his machine shop, Baldwin built a large brick manufactory 
near his older wooden structures. But, even with expansion, he was unable 
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to meet the growing demand for his wares. He therefore signed a contract 
with another firm to produce Baldwin equipment. A factory was con- 
structed in Holladay, Utah, and another in Chicago. Contracts were also 
signed with companies in Canada and Japan.” 

The year 1922 also marked the time that Baldwin incorporated the 
Omega Investment Company. Housed in an office building adjacent to 
the new brick factory, the Omega Shop, as it was called, was formed to 
“purchase real estate,... operate mines, ... railroads, smelters and re- 
fineries, . . . and to publish books and other literature.” 

A list of the directors and other individuals involved with this cor- 
poration reads like a Who's Who of the early Fundamentalist movement 
in Utah, This fact is historically of interest because it ties together many 
of the individuals who later formed the Council of Friends of God, the 
parent organization of the larger Fundamentalist groups in existence to- 
day. Among the prominent names in the post-Manifesto polygamous 
movement who either worked for or were in some other way affiliated 
with Baldwin, were: John T. Clark, Josiah Hickman, Clyde Neilson, 
Daniel Bateman, Paul Feil, Matthias F. Cowley, John W. Taylor, John Y. 
Barlow, Israel Barlow, Ianthus Barlow, Albert Barlow, Lyman Jessop, 
Moroni Jessop, Margarito Bautista, Leslie Broadbent, Joseph W, Musser, 
and Lorin Woolley. Undoubtedly, many of the ideas and beliefs of con- 
temporary Fundamentalist groups were formulated in the cottage meet- 
ings and prayer gatherings dating to the Baldwin period. 

Although Baldwin never required his employees to take plural wives, 
as some have claimed, he certainly helped those individuals who shared 
his religious convictions, As a former Baldwin employee explained, “If 
you were interested in polygamy, Baldwin was interested in you.” In line 
with his noted generosity, Baldwin used the profits from his thriving busi- 
ness to aid the large families of his polygamous friends. He quietly paid 
their overdue bills and mortgages and hired members of the fledgling and 
still disorganized movement in his factory. Additionally, he financed the 
building of a row of twelve bungalow-style houses opposite his own large 
home on Evergreen Avenue in East Millcreek. Local residents referred 
to these homes as “polygamy alley.” At one time Ellen and Rhoda Taylor, 
plural wives of the former LDS apostle John W. Taylor were among the 
residents of this street. 


*' These contracts were later voided. See Pacific Reporter 271 (1924) :805-6. 
* Articles of Incorporation, Omega Investment Co., Secretary of State’s Office, Utah 
State Capitol, Salt Lake City. 
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During this period, Baldwin also became involved in one of the 
“dream mine” ventures common to this era.”’ Over the years, various 
people have claimed several locations to be the site of an enormously rich 
gold mine that Brigham Young allegedly prophesied would save the 
country from economic catastrophe. Baldwin supplied $50,000 to build 
a road to one favored location in Farmington Canyon.” The project met 
with a disastrous ending, however, when a sudden cloudburst flooded the 
canyon, drowning several workers and washing away Baldwin's road. 
This portentous sign marked the impending reversal in the inventor's 
fortunes. 

The first step in this turnabout grew out of Baldwin’s firm belief in 
the righteousness of plural marriage. His outspoken views on this topic 
eventually revived his earlier problems with the LDS church. He had 
been active in the East Millcreek Ward, serving in a number of callings, 
including ward teacher. But his open espousal of plural marriage resulted 
finally in his disfellowship from the church. He also later had a falling out 
with some of his Fundamentalist friends, filing suit against a number of 
them to block what he feared was an attempted takeover of his business.”* 

The actual collapse of the Baldwin radio industry began in 1924, In 
January of that year, Nathaniel replaced a number of individuals in the 
management of his company. Included on the new board of directors were 
some of his Fundamentalist associates.“ The displaced men formed a 
separate company and began to turn out products that Baldwin possibly 
felt were in violation of his patent rights.”’ Not long after, due apparently 
to the poor management of the new directors, the Baldwin company was 
thrown into receivership by the district court of Salt Lake City. The 
receiver, Banker’s Trust Company, took over the business, reshuffled its 
personnel and quickly began to operate at a profit. 

Eventually, Baldwin was able to return to the head of his business, 
but his problems had just begun. At the urging of several associates, he 
now formed a stock company to sell shares in his radio business. Stock 
was sold out of state in Helena, Montana. The sale evidently involved 
fraudulent use of the mails for advertising, and a federal indictment 


* James Christianson, “An Historical Study of the Koyle Relief Mine, 1894-1962” (M.A. 
thesis, Brigham Young University, 1962). 

* Baldwin to Dunyon. 

* Pacific Reporter 271 (1924) :797-820. 

” Omega v. Woolley, file no. 36745, Third District Court, Salt Lake City. 

” See Articles of Incorporation, Utah Rubber Co., Secretary of State’s Office, Utah State 
Capitol, and Pacific Reporter 271 (1924) :806, 
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View of the old Baldwin factory still standing in East Millcreek section of 
Salt Lake City. Plant now houses a variety of businesses. Staff photograph. 


was filed against Baldwin and about a dozen other directors of the com- 
pany, In 1930 Baldwin was convicted and sentenced to five years at 
McNeil Island Federal Prison. He served two years of his sentence, spend- 
ing his time pursuing his experiments and electrical inventions.”' During 
this time, his company “folded” and when Baldwin was released from 
prison he returned to Utah a broken man, Although he spent the re- 
maining years of his life improvising a number of new products, he never 
regained his position as a prominent inventor and business owner, 

Though a mechanical genius of first-rate abilities, Nathaniel Bald- 
win was apparently neither a good businessman nor a good judge of 
character. He was extremely altruistic; in fact, some have said that he 
was generous to a fault. Because of his creative ability, a small rural com- 
munity was transformed into a factory town, and Utah was thrust into 
the center of the expanding field of sound transmission. 

But the threads of his story end on January 19, 1961, when an im- 
poverished Nathaniel Baldwin died at his son’s home in Salt Lake City. 
The inventions that engaged his interest have been reworked and im- 
proved by other hands. The religious schism that he patronized is still 
alive, though many of its members know little of the importance of Bald- 
win in its inception, His factory—converted now to other uses—still stands 
in East Millcreek, but never again will it bear the title Nathaniel Bald- 
win Inc. 


‘Details of this period are found in Baldwin to Dunyon. 


“T’m Here for the Cash”: 
Max Florence and 
the Great Mormon Temple 


BY GARY JAMES BERGERA 


T HE “ELDERLY, STOOP-SHOULDERED MAN, 
with a broad smile’” confidently drew 
a long, deliberate puff from a large 
cigar. As he slowly exhaled, thick 
clouds of smoke rose to fill his 
spacious suite at the Imperial Hotel 
in New York City. Max Florence, 
moving picture entrepreneur from 
Utah, settled comfortably back 
in the rich rococo armchair. Earlier 
Mr. Bergera is a senior 
in psychology at Brigham 
Young University. He thanks 
Nelson Wadsworth for having 
initially prompted this paper. 
‘This was the Salt Lake 
Tribune’s characterization of 
Florence while in New York. 


See the Salt Lake Tribune, 
September 17, 1911. 


Max Florence holds news- 
paper telling of his “coup” 
in obtaining photographs 
taken by Gisbert Bossard, 

standing, of inside of Salt 

Lake Temple. Courtesy LDS 
church. 
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that morning, September 16, 1911, Salt Lake City had been rocked by the 
news that the forty-six-year-old Russian immigrant was offering to sell 
to Joseph F. Smith, president of the LDS church, sixty-eight photographs 
secretly taken of the interior of the great Mormon temple in Salt Lake 
City.” Florence’s reputed asking price: $100,000.’ To this proposal, Smith 
had telegraphed Florence, “I will make no bargain with thieves and 
traffickers in stolen goods.’ In turn, Florence characteristically re- 
sponded, “I have done nothing against the law. You should consider me 
a most confidential friend for obtaining possession.” 

At the Imperial Hotel newspaper reporters gathered around as 
Florence leaned forward, his chair precariously balanced on its two front 
legs over the elegantly embroidered carpet. When he spoke, rich bellows 
of cigar smoke would occasionally curl up from the corners of his broad 
mouth. “I felt frisky today,” he began, 


and I had a mind to wire to that Mormon prophet that if he made me 
any madder that I'd come back there and steal the angel Moroni off the 
main steeple, That shows how easy the temple is for me, Now, it isn’t steal- 
ing goods to take pictures, You don’t take anything away, only the camera 
you take in, and you leave everything just as it was, So where is the 
larceny?* 


The story that pictures had been obtained of the Salt Lake Temple's 
interior caught Mormons by genuine surprise, and they were outraged. 
In the fall of 1911 the church was just beginning to recover from the 
often sensational publicity it had received during the Smoot hearings 
and, more recently, during the “anti- Mormon magazine crusade.” Dur- 
ing the first years of the twentieth century, the most sacred of Mormon 
ordinances had been exposed on the front pages of the New York Herald 


* Salt Lake Tribune, September 16, 1911. The same issue also reported that Florence had 
obtained photographs of “marriage records and minutes of many important meetings held by 
the quorum of the twelve apostles and first presidency, running back over a considerable period.” 
This, Florence later denied. See the Salt Lake Tribune, September 18, 1911. The present loca- 
tion of Florence’s sixty-eight photographs is not known. 

* Salt Lake Tribune, September 16, 1911. In his initial letter to Joseph F. Smith, no fixed 
sum of money was mentioned. Later, in the Salt Lake Tribune, September 18, 1911, Florence 
explained, “That is the sum the Mormons say | blackmailed them for, I didn’t name that sum. 
It wouldn't have been nearly big enough.” 

‘ Deseret Evening News, September 16, 1911. 

* Salt Lake Tribune, September 18, 1911. 

“Thid. 

*See B, H. Roberts, A Comprehensive History of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints, 6 vols. (1930; reprint ed., Provo, Ut.: Brigham Young University Press, 1965), 
6:403-17. For a more recent treatment of the Smoot hearings and the ‘“anti-Mormon 
magazine crusade,” see Jan Shipps, “Utah Comes of Age Politically: A Study of the State’s 
Politics in the Early Years of the 20th Century,” Utah Historical Quarterly 35 (1967) :91-111; 
and Dennis L. Lythgoe, “The Changing Image of Mormonism in Periodical Literature” (Ph.D. 
diss., University of Utah, 1969). 
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and the Washington Times.* But church members had always considered 
their temples impregnable to outsiders.” 
On September 17, the day after the Salt Lake Tribune’s account of 
Florence’s proposal, the newspaper reported : 
No local news story published in recent years has caused so much com- 
ment as the exclusive story in yesterday's Tribune regarding the taking of 
photographic views in the Salt Lake Mormon temple by secret methods. 
It was for hours almost the sole topic of conversation about the streets and 
mightily stirred the authorities of the Mormon church. The organ of the 


Mormon church last evening took account of the story to the extent of de- 
voting two pages of space to a discussion of the details, 


Indeed, the first two pages of the Deseret Evening News, September 
16, 1911, spared no expense in confronting Florence’s “business proposi- 
tion.” Its front-page banner headline proclaimed: “Max Florence Fails 
to Scare the Church.” Of the eight pictures sent to Joseph F, Smith by 
Florence as proof he was not bluffing, seven, together with a photograph 
of the envelope in which they were sent, boldly appeared in the evening’s 
News. These included various views of the assembly rooms of the Coun- 
cil of the Twelve Apostles, the Solemn Assembly Hall, and the temple 
baptismal font." 

“The erroneous idea,” the News wrote in response to Florence’s as- 
sertions, “that none but members of the Church have ever been admitted 
to the temple is a fallacy.” The News then pointed to the more than six 
hundred non-Mormon residents who were conducted on guided tours 
throughout the temple, “from basement to roof,” prior to its dedication 
on April 5, 1893. A detailed description of the temple’s interior, ap- 
parently taken from a small pamphlet published by the church in con- 
junction with the dedication, was also included." 

“Max Florence,” the News noted in closing, “is well known in Salt 
Lake, especially to the police and in saloon circles, and with the former 
bore for many years an unenviable reputation.” Not only had Florence 
operated “a skating rink and other attractions of questionable nature,” 
but he had also conducted a saloon “where men and women congregated 
nightly in drunken debauches.” According to the News, Florence's dubious 


‘See the New York Herald, December 14, 1904, and the Washington Times, December 
14, 1904, Both front page articles contain testimony on Mormon temple endowments from the 
Smoot hearings and include pictures. 

"The Salt Lake Tribune, September 18, 1911, remarked that such a task had always 
“been considered as impossible as profaning the sacred Kaaba at Mecca.” 

” The present location of these pictures is unknown. 

" Deseret Evening News, September 17, 1911. 
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activities extended to his personal life as well. His wife had threatened 
to sue him a year earlier for divorce “because he became involved with 
another woman.” 

Although the News was essentially correct in its disclosure of Flor- 
ence’s “unenviable reputation,” it failed, understandably perhaps, to 
highlight what it had previously described as his “meteoric rise” as king 
of Salt Lake City motion pictures."’ Florence, born July 15, 1865, at 
Regia, Russia, arrived in the United States in the early 1880s. He was, 
for several years, prominent in saloon circles but abandoned this employ 
with the onset of talking pictures. He began his new venture somewhat 
cautiously by opening a small downtown theatre. Then, as the News was 
to report, “he gradually extended and about two years ago [1908] prac- 
tically controlled everything in the film and picture show line in the city.” 
As might have been anticipated, though, competition entered, and “his 
business showed a falling off." To satisfy his mounting debts, Florence 
turned over approximately $36,000 in assets to his creditors. He lost 
virtually all business interests except those he held in the Shubert and 
Elite theatres. 

On November 4, 1910, his wife, Celia Florence, filed for divorce, 
charging her husband with infidelity. She also asked the court “to issue 
an order restraining him from disposing of his property, or encumbering 
on it in any way.””"” Apparently, she felt this to be the only way of defeating 
her husband’s plan to leave the city with his mistress. ‘The following day, 
however, in a surprise move, Mrs. Florence asked the court “that all 
proceedings be withdrawn,” for, as the News related, “she said that 
scandal bearers were responsible for her feelings towards her husband, 
and that all differences had been adjusted.” 

Ten months later in New York City, his immediate interests in 
matters admittedly less gallant, Florence paid little attention to what the 
Mormon church wrote or thought of him. When a reporter asked if he 
would be willing to release other pictures to the newspapers, Florence ex- 
claimed, rising forward off the chair, “Do you think I am a rube? If you 
see anything of the rube about me, I'll take it off. I’m here for the cash. 
Now if any newspaper printed my secret pictures they'd have to hire 


* Thid. 

™ Deseret Evening News, November 11, 1910. 
“ Thid. 

© Salt Lake Tribune, November 5, 1910. 

" Deseret Evening News, November 11, 1910. 
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extra express wagons to haul their papers away.” His eyes glistened 
as his voice grew more intense. 


You'd have to pay me a lot of money and give me a share of the profits 
in the edition besides. Get me? I had a telephone call from a magazine 
this afternoon asking me if I had made any arrangements to sell the pic- 
tures, I said they were to go to the highest bidder, be he Mormon, Jew or 
Gentile, I don’t care which."* 


His smile disappeared, however, when someone asked how he man- 
aged to obtain the pictures. 

That’s my business, I got it done. I did not go in the temple myself, but 

my money accomplished it. No guard helped in the least and no workman 


helped me. Say, I know that building from cellar to step just as well as 
the architect.’® 


Despite Florence’s unwillingness to elaborate, the basic facts as well 
as the identity of the man who actually took the photographs had already 
been uncovered. “This man,” the Salt Lake Tribune reported, “is Gisbert 
Bossard, a German convert to Mormonism, who fell out with the church 
authorities and secretly took the pictures in a spirit of revenge.” 

Three years after his arrival in the United States from his native 
Switzerland, Bossard began working for Florence at one of several motion 
picture theatres in downtown Salt Lake City. “My son is now 21 years 
old,” Bossard’s father explained to the Tribune : 

When we first arrived he was a Latter-day Saint in good standing. How- 

ever, he soon fell away from the church; although he says he still believes 

that the gospel is true, he says he thinks the administration of the business 


affairs of the church is crooked.... For the last three years, I have seen 
this idea of taking pictures of the inside of the temple develop in him.*! 


Bossard soon found “that he could never get in the right way,” so 
he began cultivating the friendship of compatriot Gottlieb Wuthrach, 
assistant gardener at the temple. Bossard’s father continued : 


Wuthrach not only had keys to the temple, but was expected to go into 
the building many times a day to look after the flowers inside. Gisbert 
knew that when this man was with him the matter of taking pictures 


* Salt Lake Tribune, September 18, 1911. 

* Thid. 

* Thid. 

* Salt Lake Tribune, September 18, 1911. The Salt Lake Tribune, September 17, 1911, 
incorrectly gives Bossard’s name as “Gilbert.” This is later corrected in the Salt Lake Tribune, 
September 18, 1911, where he is identified as “Gisbert Ludwig Gerhart Bossard.’’ However, 
records at the LDS Genealogical Society list his middle name as “Ludolf,” but these same records 
are otherwise unclear as to the order of middle names. 


* Salt Lake Tribune, September 18, 1911. 
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The LDS church refused to pay Florence for photographs secretly taken 
inside Salt Lake Temple. Instead, they published their own illustrated book 
on temples. USHS collections. 

would be easy. So he made his acquaintance and finally the two became 
fast friends. 


Gisbert’s dissatisfaction with the current Mormon church leadership 
—no doubt intensified by the antichurch magazine crusade—was con- 
tagious, and Bossard soon convinced Wuthrach that “although the church 
was all right, the officials were not.” Bossard could now entrust Wuthrach 
with the riches that “would result from a complete set of pictures of the 
inside of the temple.” 

It was later maintained by some of Florence’s associates that Bossard 
had taken the photographs on his own initiative, without Florence’s 
knowledge or help. During the spring and summer months of 1911, while 


* Thid. 
“Tbid. Interestingly, Bossard later explained, “My ideals are higher than mere money- 
making. | have not misused anyone’s confidence and have done nothing to be ashamed of.” 


Salt Lake Tribune, September 23, 1911. 
“Salt Lake Tribune, September 18, 1911. 
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the temple was undergoing its annual refurbishing, Bossard had gained 
access to the building with Wuthrach’s assistance. Once inside, he had 
unrestricted entrance to any one of the many rooms and offices. Some of 
the photographs were taken during the day, though a majority were shot 
at night using a large, powder-flash light. This gave rise to several uncon- 
firmed rumors that the temple had recently been visited by heavenly 
messengers. 

Continuing his story to the press, Bossard’s father briefly closed his 
eyes as he recalled, 

It was about a month ago that he told me that he had the pictures and 

how he got them, He was delighted. He said he intended taking a trip 


around the world, He told me that he could sell the pictures for hundreds 
of thousands of dollars.** 


Whether the result of Bossard’s boasts or his pleas for financial back- 
ing, Florence soon learned of the photographs. With his senses keenly 
attuned to the scent of American dollars and the memory of his $36,000 
debt still fresh in his mind, Florence “investigated the New York market 
with a view of disposing of them to postcard publishers and stereopticon 
view manufacturers should the church refuse to buy the negatives.” 
The Salt Lake Tribune was prematurely to observe that Florence, with 
pictures in hand, “has evidently got what he considers to be a ‘big thing,’ 
and he is adroit enough and ingenious enough to make the utmost possible 
out of it.”** 

On September 20, four days after Florence’s story had appeared in 
city newspapers, Joseph F. Smith, in efforts to counter or at least minimize 
Florence’s impact, wired the Mormon church’s New York representative, 
Ben E. Rich: 


You are hereby authorized to make public statement to the effect that 
in view of what has happened, it is our intention to publish in book form 
in the near future interior and exterior views of all our temples giving 
full and accurate descriptions of the same. Also object and purpose for 
which temples are erected. Will gladly furnish first-class views to magazines 
and moving picture people.** 


Two days later—and in direct response to a letter he had earlier 
sent the church’s First Presidency on September 18 proposing such a book 
—Salt Lake educator James E. Talmage was formally appointed to over- 
see such a project. 


* Salt Lake Tribune, September 17, 1911. 
* Salt Lake Tribune, September 20, 1911. 
* Salt Lake Tribune, September 21, 1911. 
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Dear Brother: 


Your communication on the 18th inst., suggesting the publication of 
a booklet dealing with temples in general and with modern temples in 
particular, to contain interior as well as exterior views of our temples, 
was considered at our Council meeting yesterday, resulting in our action 
favoring your suggestion, also in an action appointing you to prepare 
the manuscript for the suggested booklet, the same to be revised by a com- 
mittee to be appointed by ourselves for that purpose. 


Your Brethren, 
Joseph I. Smith 
Anthon H,. Lund 
John Henry Smith 


P. S. We have arranged with Bro. Ralph Savage to take the interior 

views of the Salt Lake Temple, and we would like you to supervise the 

work.** 
The committee mentioned above was composed of eight members: 
Joseph F. Smith, Francis M. Lyman, Hyrum Smith, Charles W. Penrose, 
Orson F’, Whitney, Joseph Fielding Smith, Jr., J. M. Sjodahl, and D. M. 
McAllister. The last two listed were themselves authors of previously 
published booklets on temples.“ It was some two months later, while 
deeply engaged in this research, that Talmage was called to be a member 
of the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles. Nearly one year later on Septem- 
ber 30, 1912, his long-awaited book, The House of the Lord, was finally 
published by the church.” 

However, by October 7, 1911, despite boasts that offerings were 
imminent, Florence’s hopes for instant fame and fortune seemed to have 
disappeared. The Deseret Evening News revealed that he “is still in New 
York hunting for a buyer for his temple pictures, but up to date, it is 
said, he has failed to find anyone willing to bite.””" 

With no ready taker in the wings, Florence and Bossard together 
now entered center stage on New York’s Bijou Theatre for an unspecified 
length of time, with Florence himself footing the bill for several hundred 
dollars, Posters hung from city walls and coming attractions boards. Their 
blurbs screamed, 


* James E, Talmage Journal, September 22, 1911, Special Collections, Lee Library, Brig- 
ham Young University, Provo, Ut. Talmage’s letter of appointment merely rendered official 
what had been previously decided, He had met with the First Presidency on September 21 and 
at that time received their verbal support. See Talmage Journal, September 21, 1911. 

*“ Tbid., December 5, 1911. 

‘Ibid., September 30, 1912. “This is the day of official publication of the long announced 
book on temples entitled, “The House of the Lord.’ The preface is dated September 21st but 
the distribution has been hindered by the non-arrival of the covers.” 

Deseret Evening News, October 7, 1911. Florence had earlier boasted, “I have so many 
propositions from prominent people here that I really don’t know which one to decide on, but 
naturally the main thing, what we are all looking for, is the most money, and I intend to close 
one of the deals next week,” Salt Lake Tribune, September 21, 1911. 
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Worse than White Slave Traffic!! Facts Hard to Get from Followers 

of Prophet Joseph F. Smith!!!°* 

Officially opening the doors of the Bijou on Saturday afternoon, 
November 11, Florence and Bossard offered to all willing to pay the price 
of admission a lecture on the temple at Salt Lake and related subjects. 
Florence’s photographs were to have been the showstopper. 

The News sent a correspondent to attend and report on the opening 
performance. He wrote, 

At Saturday’s show, when the time to begin arrived, there were only two 

persons in the audience, one of whom was the News correspondent. During 


the progress of the lecture, six other persons entered the house, making an 
audience of eight, all told.” 


Bossard’s accompanying lecture had been previously ghostwritten 
by several New York ministers. The difficulty he apparently experienced 
in writing English also prevented him from being the effective orator 
Florence had earlier promised.** The News reported, “Bossard’s delivery 
was absolutely unintelligible and for Sunday’s shows he was supplanted 
by a professional lecturer who could speak English.” The reporter con- 
cluded, “The whole affair was a dismal failure and it is expected that 
another day will see the close of the show.””’ These observations were to 
soon be proven prophetic. 

Max Florence, following his New York lectures, faded from public 
attention as did his sweetly anticipated fame and fortune. Later in the 
1910s he again stepped into the spotlight when he was twice convicted of 
illegal liquor trafficking. 

On May 4, 1918, he was sentenced to three months in the Salt Lake 
County jail for having violated the Reed Amendment which prohibited 
the transportation of liquor from a “wet” to a “dry” state.”® According to 
police reports as given in the Salt Lake Tribune : 

Florence left Los Angeles with eight trunks filled with liquors, and wired 

to an expressman by the name of Brown to meet him on arrival at the 

Salt Lake route train at the Murray station. Three of the trunks were taken 

to a building on the south side, where they were found by the police, and 

the five trunks, the police say, were taken to the old skating rink on South 


State street. When the police located the latter, however, they were empty, 
the wet goods having apparently been spirited away.** 


Deseret Evening News, November 13, 1911. 
Ibid. 

“ Salt Lake Tribune, September 21, 1911. 
Deseret Evening News, November 13, 1911. 
Deseret Evening News, May 4, 1918. 

“ Salt Lake Tribune, January 27, 1918. 
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The trunks the police recovered contained 24 pints of Old Kentucky 
whisky, 32 pints of Old Ripey whisky, 647 individual bottles of Cedar 
Brook whisky and some 16 pints of Jackson Club whisky.** At sentencing, 
counsel for the United States government first suggested a fine of $250 
and thirty days in jail. However, when Florence’s attorney explained that 
a friend was offering to pay any fine, provided no jail term be affixed, 
Judge Tillman D. Johnson “decided to make it three months instead.” 

One year later, on May 17, 1919, Florence appeared again before 
Judge Johnson and was this time sentenced to serve three years in the 
federal prison at Leavenworth, Kansas, This sentence represented two 
years on a first count of having carried “away whisky from an interstate 
shipment” and one year on a second count of having had in his “possession 
whisky from an interstate shipment.” It is not known if Florence served 
out the entire sentence, 

Finally, on November 26, 1932, Max Florence, fruit-grower, died 
at age sixty-seven at his home in Farmington, Utah. Abbreviated, to-the- 
point obituaries appeared in city newspapers, though only the most loyal 
of readers would have come across them." Yet, during one all-too-brief 
week in September 1911 life in Utah had been a little less commonplace. 
Max Florence’s reputation, however gaudy and seemingly undeserved, 
was then as well known to most Utahns as his familar cigar and as 
bittersweet as his wildest dreams. 


* Thid. 

“ Deseret Evening News, May 4, 1918. 

" Deseret Evening News, May 17, 1919. 

“ See, for example, the Deseret News, November 38, 1932. 
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Logo of a Florence theatre from Polk's 1908 directory. 
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Tithing Office and Deseret Store. USHS collections. 


Dry Goods and Groceries 
in Early Utah: An Account Book 
View of James Campbell Livingston 


BY RONALD G. WATT 


Tue ScorrisH IMMIGRANT James Campbell Livingston was one of 
many unskilled laborers who arrived in Utah during the territory’s first 
decade. Like most immigrants of similar social standing, he kept few 


Dr, Watt is manager, Technical Services in the Historical Department, Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. 
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records about himself. Late in life Livingston wrote a short autobiography, 
but only part of this is extant. Despite this almost total lack of information 
about the man, it is possible to fill out the details of his daily life by 
turning to a type of record usually ignored by historians. Livingston was 
a quarryman for the Salt Lake Temple project. He was credited for his 
labors on the books of the public works office and drew his salary in 
produce and dry goods from the tithing store of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints, The notations in these financial records 
preserve a fascinating picture of the work habits and life-style of a typical 
immigrant family in the 1850s. 

The circumstances that brought the twenty-year-old Livingston to 
the Mormon gathering place in 1853 centered around his conversion four 
years earlier and the disruption of his family ties. Livingston was born on 
December 2, 1833, at Shott’s Iron Works in Lanarkshire, Scotland. When 
he was only five years old, his mother, Helen Conor, died, and ten years 
later both his stepmother and father, Archibald Livingston, succumbed 
to cholera. The children were given over to the care of a grandmother, 
and James and his younger brother Charles worked to help support the 
family. Soon after this, in May 1849, he met the Mormon missionaries 
and was baptized by Elder Paul Gourlay. His family followed James into 
the church. In May 1853 he sailed for America, leaving his brothers and 
sister in Scotland with their grandmother. 

The ship Falcon sailed from Liverpool to New Orleans where the 
Mormon immigrants were transferred to river boats and taken to the 
overland outfitting station at Keokuk, Iowa. Before continuing his journey, 
Livingston visited across the river the abandoned Mormon city of Nauvoo, 
Illinois, where he met Emma Smith and her second husband, Maj. Lewis 
A. Bidamon. Livingston left Keokuk in July with the Appleton Harmon 
ox train and drove a team the entire distance to Utah.’ 

Within a few days of his arrival in Salt Lake City, on October 16, 
1853, Livingston started to work for Brigham Young. His task was build- 
ing a road up City Creek Canyon so the church president could obtain 
lumber. The public works time books record that by October 28 he was 
working in Red Butte Canyon quarrying rock for the temple. His assign- 
ment to the job could have been quite by chance, or perhaps someone felt 
it was the best position available for his needs. Whatever the reason, it 
would remain his chief occupation until his death in 1909. The church 


1“Short Extracts Taken from the Autobiography of James Campbell Livingston” 1902, 
typescript, Mormon Biography Collection, Archives Division, Historical Department, Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, Salt Lake City. 
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needed quarrymen for the building of the temple. Livingston was young 
and untrained in the skill, but his determination and hard work would 
gain for him his livelihood. 

Livingston missed very few days of work in the next two months. 
He diligently labored in the cold of November and most of December. 
Finally just a few days before Christmas the quarry closed because of the 
snows and the cold and remained unworked until February 19 when 
Livingston was again back on the job.° For his labor he received $2.00 a 
day which, in Utah’s virtually cashless society, the clerks in the president’s 
office credited in the ledger. Livingston drew on this credit at the tithing 
store, where he obtained the basic food items he needed. During the first 
five months of the year, he carried out 179 pounds of flour, just over a 
bushel of potatoes, 1914 pounds of beef, 3 pounds of pork, 18 pounds of 
salt, and 4 pounds of butter. These goods were charged against his salary 
credits at tithing store prices: flour and potatoes at about 6 cents per 
pound, salt at 5 cents, beef at 8 cents and pork at 20 cents a pound, and 
eggs at 18 cents a dozen. He did not vary his purchases at the tithing 
store the remainder of the summer, although it is very probable he 
obtained early garden produce from his neighbor's yard and milk from 
a neighbor’s cow, which he paid for either in labor or in the cash that he 
received infrequently. In October and November he obtained $55.21 
worth of food from the tithing store. He purchased in those two months 
one dozen eggs, one chicken, 1/2 pig’s head, 120 pounds of flour, 29 pounds 
of salt, 1% pounds of butter, 19% pounds of meat, 26 cabbages, 24 
pounds of pork, 2 cauliflowers, 19/2 bushels of potatoes, 11/4 bushel of 
turnips, 2 bushels of carrots, 1 bushel of onions, and 12 squashes. 

His purchases varied only a little through 1857 when the tithing 
store entries end. He made large purchases of molasses, bran, and corn- 
meal. He also obtained small quantities of peas, tomatoes, cherries, 
peaches, currants, and berries in season. Fruits and vegetables were 
delicacies. His main diet was composed of flour products and molasses, 
with a little meat. By this time Livingston was married, The family was 
not impoverished, but they managed to keep within a limited budget only 
by careful planning.’ 

In 1855 he had purchased a lot and built a one-room adobe house 
on it. Undoubtedly, he had built the house for his marriage to Agnes 
Widdison which took place on June 7, 1854. Probably in anticipation of 


* Time Book A, 1852-55, Public Works Account Books, LDS Archives. 
* Tithing Store Account Books, 1855-57, LDS Archives. 
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his marriage, he had purchased 
that spring a tub, a washboard, 2 
and a dipper. The day before his 
wedding he bought a_ broom, 
which lasted until February of the 
next year when he purchased an- 
other. The account books list a few 
other commodities. During the 
cold month of January 1854 he 
picked up a pair of mittens for 
$1.50, In May he drew out a pair 
of shoes for $4.00 and the material 
for trousers for $6.00. In Novem- 
ber he bought satin, flannel, fac- 


: Rata ho betes : James Campbell Livingston. 
tory cloth, ticking, prints, and bat- Courtesy LDS church, 


ting, probably for a mattress." 

Livingston’s marriage made a noticeable impact on his dry goods 
buying. During the first six months of 1855 he purchased 14 yards of 
prints, 41% yards of blue prints, 3 yards of flannel, 1 yard of white flannel, 
1 yard of linen, 6 yards of bleached muslin, 7 yards of blue drilling, and 2 
spools of cotton. The records list a fine-toothed comb and a coarse-toothed 
one. He probably obtained some of the cloth for the couple’s first baby, 
Janet, who was born on March 21, 1855. The infant needed diapers and 
blankets, and the Livingstons probably needed bedding also.’ 

According to the records, shoes consumed a significant part of his 
$12.00-a-week income. In the fifteen months beginning with January 
1855 he spent $62.00 for shoes and shoe repairs. In January he purchased 
two pairs of shoes and repaired three pairs. In March he bought two pairs 
of shoes and repaired one pair. In August he purchased one pair and re- 
paired his and his wife’s shoes. In October he had two pairs repaired and 
purchased one pair. In December he bought shoes for his wife and had a 
heel replaced. In January 1856 he purchased a high-top pair of shoes and 
again replaced a heel. In March he had two of his shoes repaired and one 
pair of his wife’s. It is interesting that repairs to his wife’s shoes cost at the 
most 35 cents, while the bill for repairing his shoes ran as much as $2.50. 
It cost him $4.00 to $5.50 for each of the seven pairs of shoes. All of this 


‘ Trustee-in-Trust Ledger C, LDS Archives. 
* Merchandising Books A, LDS Archives. 
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suggests that his work as a quarryman was hard on leather but also that 
the leather was poor and the manufacturing of shoes was done poorly. 
That his wife only bought one pair of shoes might mean that she went 
barefoot much of the time.’ 

Livingston was responsible for buying his own tools. He purchased a 
pick from the blacksmith shop in August 1854, costing $4.34, and in 
February he had it sharpened, which they called “dressing.” In March 
1856 the blacksmith shop made him another pick.’ 

From the tithing store he also purchased matches and soap, and in 
1857 he bought a coat and gloves. In January 1856 he bought some books, 
whose titles are not listed. Apparently he had learned to read and was 
interested in furthering his knowledge.” 

Livingston made a few purchases which would be considered unusual 
for a devout Mormon of later generations, Periodically he bought a little 
tobacco, reflecting the less stringent attitude of that day concerning the 
Word of Wisdom as a commandment. There were also small purchases of 
coffee and tea but only after his marriage. He also bought a very small 
amount of whisky. Whisky was used as a medicine, and the small quantity 
he obtained indicates that he probably used it for that purpose. 

From the extant employment records one can piece together some- 
thing about his work habits. Livingston was at the quarry working almost 
every day in the six-day week. His diligence probably brought him to the 
notice of his superintendent, fellow Scotsman John Sharp, who later made 
him foreman at the quarry with an increase in salary. Only one extended 
absence is recorded, a period of more than three weeks from October 18 
into mid-November. The pattern of absences at the beginning of this 
period suggests an illness. This supposition is supported by an entry in the 
tithing store books recording one of Livingston's infrequent purchases of 
whisky.” 

In Livingston’s busy and difficult life he found time for some plea- 
sure, most of it undoubtedly informal recreation. On June 9, 1855, he 
bought some theatre tickets, probably to commemorate his first year of 
marriage. Two years later he took Agnes to a play at the Social Hall. 
Life was difficult and formal amusement was infrequent, but the Living- 
stons still managed to find a little time for entertainment. 


“Shoe Store Account Book A, LDS Archives. 

* Blacksmith’s Shop Account Book C, LDS Archives 

* Tithing Store Account Books, 1855-57, LDS Archives. 
* Time Book A, 1852-55, LDS Archives. 
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The account books reveal a few details about the obligations of 
citizenship. In the first place, Livingston became a citizen of the United 
States, and on March 14, 1854, paid $1.00 for his naturalization papers. 
He also contributed to the betterment of his adopted government by 
paying territorial taxes of $1.60 and city taxes of $1.70 on August 31, 
1856, The following year these assessments rose to $5.10 for the territory 
and $2.20 for the municipality. In 1857 he also paid the Eighteenth Ward 
schoolhouse tax of $1.00. 

Livingston had left his brothers and sister in Scotland. In June 1854 
he paid two sums into the Perpetual Emigrating Fund Company, one of 
$50.75 and the second for $50.00, so that his family, including his aunt, 
uncle, and grandmother, could immigrate to Zion. During the next year 
James apparently continued to correspond with them, for he made several 
purchases for postage, On June 19 he sent his first letter, probably notify- 
ing the family that he had sent for them. He apparently mailed other 
letters on September 27 and November 13. He dispatched his last letter 
on June 16, 1855, which was probably sent to the outfitting area in the 
Midwest. His family arrived on September 12, and there must have been 
great rejoicing when they were once more reunited. 

Just like any family, the Livingstons had a few large purchases, A 
month after his second child was born in 1858 he bought a cow for 
$40.00. By this time he had two young children, and buying milk from a 
neighbor was becoming too expensive." 

In 1860 the bookkeepers began a new system of record keeping. Dur- 
ing the fifties they had kept several small volumes, Now the clerks began 
to make out disposable slips for orders, never designating in the permanent 
record the specific nature of the order. This makes it virtually impossible 
to follow Livingston’s living patterns any further. 

Except for his short life history and some genealogical information, 
little is known about James Livingston’s life after 1860. He continued to 
work in the quarry, but when the quarry was temporarily closed he built 
railroads and freighted. He married two more women as plural wives and 
had a total of eighteen children. With the completion of the Salt Lake 
Temple he moved to Sanpete County where he died in 1909. Without the 
account books little would be known about him. 


" Trustee-in-Trust Ledgers, 1853-59. LDS Archives, 
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Early Utah 
Pioneer Cultural Societies 


BY JOSEPH HEINERMAN 


Shorrty AFTER THEIR EXPULSION FROM Nauvoo and their subsequent 
hegira westward, the Mormon pioneers under the direction of a newly 
organized First Presidency sought to isolate themselves from all Gentile 
(or non-Mormon) influences and establish an economically independent 
and politically theocratic commonwealth in the Great Basin. Among the 
many ideas advanced by the Saints to achieve this contemplated insular- 
ism was the Deseret Alphabet, so “when certain brethren brought to 
Brigham Young a proposal for a new alphabet he was impressed, The 
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territorial legislature, with his approval, on December 28, 1855, ap- 
propriated $2,500 to buy type for the strange characters of the Deseret 
Alphabet.” To attain economic independence and temporal self-suffi- 
ciency the church campaigned vigorously for the institution and subse- 
quent implementation of domestic industry and home manufacturing 
programs through frequent sermonizing in church meetings, serialized 
editorials appearing in the Deseret News, epistolary proclamations from 
the General Authorities directing migrating European members to bring 
necessary tools and equipment with them, etc.” And to retain and 
strengthen their isolationist concepts regarding a possible threatened 
exposure to Gentile learning, they established within their own religious 
circle cultural societies and intellectual groups reminiscent of the LDS 
School of the Prophets of the Kirtland period to compensate for their 
lack of high schools, colleges, and other educational institutions. 

These societies had their inception in Salt Lake City in the early 
1850s under the direction of the chief ecclesiastical leaders—namely, the 
First Presidency and the Quorum of the Twelve. Among these organiza- 
tions were the Universal Scientific Society, the Polysophical Society, the 
Horticultural Society, the Deseret Philharmonic Society, the Deseret 
Typographical Association, the Deseret Theological Institution, the 
Deseret Dramatic Association, the Deseret Literary and Musical Associa- 
tion, and the Deseret Musical Association, The most prominent of these 
associations were the Universal Scientific Society, the president of which 
was Wilford Woodruff; the Polysophical Society with Lorenzo Snow as 
its presiding official; and the Deseret Theological Institution, founded by 
Brigham Young. 

The Universal Scientific Society had its beginning on February 5, 
1855. Wilford Woodruff recorded that “at 6 o'clock in the evening I 
attended the Universal Scientific Association. It received its organiza- 
tion this evening.” Those appointed to the society board were: Wilford 
Woodruff, president; John Taylor, Orson Spencer, Ezra 'T. Benson, Albert 
Carrington, Lorenzo Snow, Samuel W. Richards, vice-presidents ; George 
A. Smith, W. W. Phelps, corresponding secretaries; and Robert Camp- 
bell, clerk.’ However, the official minute book states that the organiza- 
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tion was initially formulated nearly a month earlier at Brigham Young's 

office. 
Jany. 8, 1855. Monday evening. The committee met according to notice at 
President Brigham Young’s office. Many useful hints in regard to estab- 
lishing the Society were given by President Young, who suggested that the 
name be changed from “Philosophical Society” to ‘Universal Scientific 
Society,” that its name might be applicable to the universal diffusion of 
knowledge and Science, and requested the Society to be blended with the 
Board of Regents and act in concert with them. He very much approved 
of a reading room and a museum, and said, “Go ahead,” and gave every 
encouragement to the Committee to persevere, and organize the Society, 
elect active officers and have lectures on every branch of Science.* 


That its primary object was the dissemination of intellectual and scien- 
tific knowledge among its participants was explicitly set forth in the 
organizational constitution’s second article: 

Article 2. Object: The improvement and elevation of the intellectual 
powers and pursuits of its members; the first, by having lectures and 
papers on every branch of useful arts and sciences; the second, through 
the use of a good library and reading room; third, by collection in every 
department to form an extensive museum; fourth, by obtaining instru- 


ments and apparatus to assist in the advance of arts and sciences and 
by every other means within their reach.® 


The boldness and forthrightness with which this society as well as others 
and their contemplated projects were launched were remarkable in their 
character and unprecedented in their scope and vision. Therefore, it was 
Woodruff’s expressed wish that Latter-day Saints keep records “that our 
history as a people might be known.” He encouraged the society to main- 
tain its records for the day “when the church calls for them which will be 
done if this Society accomplishes what it’s designed to do.’”” 

The meetings were conducted in an orderly manner with speakers 
discoursing on designated subjects while others spoke extemporaneously. 
For example, the evening of February 14, 1855, was occupied with, 
among other things, a speech by George A. Smith on Saracen history, an 
essay on music by David Candland, and extemporaneous talks by W. W. 
Phelps and John Lyon.’ Occasionally the topics discussed revolved around 
Mormon church history and religious doctrines. Those in attendance at 
the February 24 meeting heard “Thomas Bullock on behalf of Geo. A. 
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Smith read a Synopsis of History commencing at the rise of the church 
till the present date” and W. W. Phelps deliver a speech on the Lost Ten 
Tribes.* 

At one point in the spring of 1855 the members were concerned with 
the possibility that their scientific association would be incorporated into 
the newly organized Deseret Theological Institution. Samuel W. Richards 
recorded that on March 22 he and Ezra T. Benson were appointed as a 
committee to confer with Brigham Young on “the propriety of blending 
the efforts of this society with those of the Society to be organized by the 
Church at conference time... to be called the “Theological Associa- 
tion.’ The following day Richards and Benson called on President 
Young to ascertain the contemplated amalgamation of the two organiza- 
tions; and the president “thought [it] best for us to continue our organi- 
zation, and go ahead for the present.” And Robert L. Campbell, the 
secretary-clerk of the Universal Scientific Society, made a brief mention 
of the incident: 

April 14, 1855. ... W. Woodruff remarked that a committee was appointed 

to wait on the Prest. (BY) to see if our Society would not be swallowed 


up by & amalgamated with the Deseret Theological Institute, but the 
President said—No, we were to go ahead."" 


Concord and unity usually prevailed among the members during the 
presentations, and disagreement or opposing opinions that resulted in 
bitter feelings were a rarity. One such occurrence, however, happened 
on June 2 when John Hyde, who later left the Mormon church, ex- 
pressed open opposition to David Candland’s interpretation of the “Per- 
sian-Turkish War” or “Eastern War.” The official society minutes stated 
that S. W. Richards, the presiding official for that evening, felt “sorry 
to see so much antagonistic feeling displayed by Br. Hyde." And 
Richards wrote in his journal for that evening: “... Bro. Hyde being 
rather tart in his opposite views to Bro. Candland. . . .”""* 

Many of the General Authorities attended the meetings of the society 
and addressed those present. On April 21, 1855, Brigham Young visited 
the meeting and “expressed his satisfaction at seeing so many present 
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improving their minds instead of joining in the foolish dance.”*” Samuel 
W. Richards recorded that on June 9 a Dr. Richardson spoke on the 
subject of generation “followed by Elder J. M. Grant who urged a know- 
ledge of the subject upon the people as being of the utmost importance, 
both to the present and rising generation.’ On September 8 “Orson 
Pratt made some remarks on the reason why the Lord allowed the consti- 
tution to contain imperfections that would eventually overthrow it.’””’ 
And on October 13, 1855, Brigham Young and Parley P. Pratt discoursed 
ona topic that brought forth two differing points of view. 
Sat. Oct. 13, 1855.... Evening attended the Unil Scientific Society at 
the Social Hall. P. P. Pratt delivered a discourse upon the “art of Plenty” 
showing that the Elements must be handled and something must be pro- 
duced. The art of plenty did not consist in trading and speculating as 
some do who make a living by merely handling what others produce. 
Prest. B. Young followed and rubbed Parley considerable, showing the 
necessity of trading and commerce with all people, illuci[d]ated the subject 


by referring to cases which had come under his observation: His founda- 
tion was to put every thing to usury and it would accumulate and produce."® 


The idea of isolationism and independence from all non-Mormon 
elements was occasionally stressed at the society gatherings. On June 23 
George D. Watt lectured on the Deseret Alphabet and was followed by 
Wilford Woodruff who “urged upon the people to learn the Alphabet.” 
And the subject of domestic industry and “home manufacturies” was 
elaborated upon at the September 15 and 22 meetings by David Cand- 
land, Myron Brewer, Samuel W. Richards, and Wilford Woodruff.” 

The final recorded information regarding the activities of the Uni- 
versal Scientific Society was the entry of October 20, 1855, made in both 
the official minute book and the diary of Samuel W. Richards. The 
latter reads as follows: 

... Evening attended the Uni. Sci. Society at the Social Hall.... In the 

absence of Prest. W. Woodruff I took charge of the meeting. Wm. Paul 

lectured upon the subject of building, and was followed by Prest. B. Young 


who gave some very useful information relative to the strength of timbers 
and buildings.® 
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Pioneer Cultural Societies 


A roster of prominent mem- 
bers in the society included John 
Brown, Jesse W. Crosby, Albert 
Carrington, Philip Margetts, 
Orson Pratt, A. P. Rockwood, 
Levi Richards, Phinehas Richards, 
Lorenzo Snow, John Taylor, and 
George D. Watt besides those 
previously mentioned. 

One of the most celebrated 
pioneer cultural institutions was 
the Polysophical Society of which 
Lorenzo Snow, a member of the 
Quorum of the Twelve, was ap- 
pointed president. Organized 
February 6, 1855,” it was, accord- 
ing to Lorenzo’s sister, Eliza R. 
Snow, “a most remarkable com- 
bination of physical, moral, mental 
and spiritual exercises.” Samuel 
W. Richards, also a member, 
wrote in a letter, dated December 
23, 1854, that its primary function 
was “social improvement and to 
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participant in many cultural groups. 
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cultivate a taste for literature and refinement. .. .””' Henry W. Naisbitt, 
one of the directors of the association, wrote that 


... this was the first nucleus of a varied intellectual character in the 
Church, and it speedily drew toward itself the lion’s share of that latent 
talent which, through the gathering, gravitated to Salt Lake City; its pro- 
grammes, quoting from a letter written at the time, included “productions 
in English, French, Italian and other languages, besides the new, or 
Deseret Alphabet by Brother G. D. Watt, large diagrams of which were 


used by Professor Orson Pratt, while the Pr 


ssidency and the Twelve were 


honorary members, and generally there. . . .°** 


Eliza R. Snow, in writing about the unique manner the meetings were 
conducted, said that the main object was “to preserve quietude and pro- 
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found silence.” To accomplish this desired goal, a person who had been 
appointed master of ceremonies would pencil notes on small pieces of 
paper, informing each participant of the precise time when his or her 
part would arrive. The notes were delivered by a young lad wearing an 
appropriate badge indicative of his office. Upon being presented with the 
slip of paper, the recipient prepared for the approaching moment which 
was signaled by the light touch of a small bell. As a result of this, all forms 
of distraction were usually avoided and the audience remained attentive 
to the activities of the evening.” 

The officiating members of the society attempted to maintain ab- 
solute quiet so as to make the meetings conducive to the spiritual edifica- 
tion of all those in attendance. 

A sacred, elevating, refining influence at all times pervaded the 
whole assembly, inspiring pure and lofty sentiments, and, at times during 

the exercises, the entire audience seemed perfectly enrapt with the Spirit 

and power of God. On one occasion “Mother Whitney” was so inspired 

and filled with the Holy Spirit in the midst of those soul-stirring exercises 

that she arose from her seat, and, while her face glowed with supernatural 

brightness, she sang with heavenly sweetness, in the gift of tongues, a song 

of Zion, the pure language spoken by Adam and Eve in the Garden of 

Eden.** 

Among the many participants who “contributed their quota to the 
successive entertainments” were Eliza Snow, Zina D. H. Young, Helen M. 
Whitney, Sarah Kimball, Hannah T, King, Gilbert Clements, David 
Candland, David McKenzie, Henry W. Naisbitt, the Hardy sisters, 
Sarah Kay, Elanor Robinson, William Foster, and members of Brigham 
Young’s and Heber C. Kimball’s families.*° Those who attended the 
meetings enjoyed immensely the presentations given. Wilford Woodruff 
often spoke “of the excellent times they had in the Polysophical So- 
ciety... .”** When visiting the meeting of March 27, 1855, Samuel W. 
Richards wrote: “... Evening attended the Polysophical Society at Elder 
L. Snow’s house. Music and interesting addresses and essays were the 
order of the evening.’ 

Samuel W. Richards along with William Eddington and Claudius V. 
Spencer constituted the specially appointed committee of three to take 
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charge of the society during Presi- 
dent Snow’s absence. On one 
such recorded occasion Samuel 
Richards presided over the meet- 


/ing when “Elder O. Hyde was 


present for the first time and made 
a few remarks.” 

With the increasing patron- 
ization by new members and a 


_ continuous expansion of a capacity 


audience crowding weekly the 
spacious hall and adjoining rooms 


‘ of the Snow residence, the three- 
-man committee was tendered the 


use of the Seventies Hall by Brig- 
ham Young, “It was in the Seven- 
ties Hall where Amasa Lyman was 
first heard. He had returned with 
Brother [Charles] Rich from the 
San Bernardino mission.” Finally 
it, too, became too small to ac- 
commodate all who wished to at- 
tend the society gatherings, and so 
the Social Hall was obtained to use 
as a meeting place.” 


Because the membership was enlarged and the attendance became great it 
became necessary to increase the managing board, and a selection of twelve 
was made who presided in rotation, making their own program, and in 
some sense endeavoring to rival each other in the quality and variety of 
things presented; a veritable boom followed, and similar organizations 
sprung up in the wards, both in and outside the city, until dancing, 
which had been the leading recreation (outside of here and there a 
theatrical organization) , became nearly obsolete."* 


The names of those on this executive managing committee were Wil- 
liam Eddington, Henry W. Naisbitt, Gilbert Clements, William G. Mills, 
David Candland, Charles H, Bassett, James McKnight, Hugh Findlay, 
Charles Lambert, John B. Kelley, Leo Hawkins, and Isaac Bowman. 
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Because of the numerous presentations given at the meetings of the soci- 
ety, the committee deemed it advisable to assemble “many of the poems, 
essays, and articles... in quarterly, illustrated volumes, for the creation 
of a strictly Mormon library of original literature.” 

Undoubtedly, this Polysophical Society collection of literary works 
also contained the poems, essays, and addresses of Eliza R. Snow who, as 
was noted earlier, was a chief contributor to the association gatherings. 
Among her “polysophical entertainments” (as she referred to them) were 
the poems “Nationality,” “Address to Parents,”** and her well-known 
“The Ultimatum of Human Life.’*’ One address given by Eliza Snow 
before an assemblage of Society members was “a word of encouragement 
to school Teachers,” a part of which is excerpted : 

I was highly delighted & edified with the Essay of Br, Candland 


at our last meeting. I felt particularly interested in the subject of schools, 
teaching, etc, and freely to what he said, as all truth.... 


As Br. Candland possesses a mind very fertile in subjects for discus- 
sion, he cannot be expected to entertain us a second time with the same, 
and I take the liberty to speak a word of encouragement to School 
Teachers .... 


In emphasizing the importance of schools and schoolteaching, she de- 
clared that those who are qualified to teach “must exhaust their own 
resources,” both mental and physical, “to instruct & benefit children.” 


But the work of instructing the young Latter-day Saints, like sculpture 
in valuable marble, will make impressions that are imperishable. They will 
remain till immortality shall cease to be. What can awake holier feelings 
than the anticipation, that when a few years shall have passed away, and 
the young men whom you are now instructing shall have become States- 
men of Zion and judges in Israel, and the young ladies, mothers, ... 
engrossed in training a yet more noble and righteous youthful generation 
—that they shall bless your memory with gratitude... . 


There is a vast difference between teaching in Babylon and teach- 
ing in Zion. The one is to lead students forth into the service of Satan: 
the other is to qualify the young saints more effectually to assist in build- 
ing up the Kingdom of God and in rolling forth the mighty chariot 
of salvation to the nations of the earth.”° 


From historical accounts it seems that meetings of the Polysophical 
Society were conducted in various wards and ward schoolhouses. Hannah 
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T. King wrote that on December 2, 1855, she “went by invitation of the 
Chairman, Brother Clements, to the 14th ward polysophical. A crowded 
room. Some good essays.’ Samuel W. Richards, likewise, “attended the 
Polysophical Society meeting in the 14th Ward school house, It was a 
very interesting meeting. I was called upon to speak.’** And Charles 
Lambert, secretary of the Seventh Ward Polysophical Society, recorded 
that on the evening of November 19, 1855, “Br. McKnight delivered a 
short address; he said the Society had made quite a good beginning; he 
further said it spoke well for the 7th ward. [He] wished the Society suc- 
cess, that we had his prayers for our welfare and urged us in our under- 
taking.’ 

Unfortunately, the Polysophical Society did not survive long; in 
1856 it was merged with the Deseret Theological Class, Its forced demise 
was brought about by members of the First Presidency during the Mor- 
mon Reformation. Concerning this, Hannah T. King observed: 

Brother Grant has done some strong preaching lately, and declared the 

Polysophical Society was “a stink in his nostrils.” Brother Kimball called 

out, “and in mine” Said there was an adulterous spirit in it!! Well, there 

may be, for he says there is, and probably he understands it. To me it all 


seemed good and nice, with of course a little vanity and folly, and that 
one sees in the tabernacle and everywhere.*" 


Henry W. Naisbitt, when later reminiscing of that period of the past, 
expressed somewhat embittered feelings at the cessation of the Poly- 
sophical Society. The members of the defunct acting committee were re- 
duced to doorkeepers at the tabernacle, and eventually the whole organ- 
ization “perished in the arms of the reforming agency.” “However,” 
penned Naisbitt, “it is pleasant to realize that the old name has become 
immortal.””** 

Another well known intellectual association, the Deseret Theological 
Institution, was founded by Brigham Young at the April conference 
in 1855. “Sat. 7 April, 1855... This day attended conference ... the 
organization of the Deseret Theological Institute was adopted by vote of 
the Conference—Brigham Young, Prest. H. C. Kimball, J. M. Grant, 
& G. A. Smith, Vice presidents,”'* recorded Samuel W. Richards regard- 
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ing its inception, The primary purpose of this organization was explained 
in the preamble to its constitution. 

Having in view the promotion of knowledge, and the extension of 
those principles of light and truth which we have received through the in- 
strumentality of the Holy Priesthood; and believing that the Science of 
Theology embraces a knowledge of all intelligence, whether in heaven 
or on the earth, moral, scientific, literary, or religious, and being desirous 
of receiving and imparting such light, wisdom, and principles as have 
or may come to our understanding, for the benefit of society, and the build- 
ing up of the kingdom of our Lord upon the earth... we form... the 
Deseret Theological Institution.** 


Heber C. Kimball wrote to his son, then on a mission in England, that 
the institution met for lectures in the Social Hall once a week.” 

When in attendance at the Seventies Hall, Richards heard Brigham 
Young express the wish that the seventies attend this newly founded 
society and become interested in it “as it was for that body more par- 
ticularly ... though none were to be excluded who wished to attend.’*” 
Two days later he attended an “Institute” meeting where he heard Brig- 
ham preach again. 

Wed. 25 April 1855.... Evening attended the “Deseret Theological In- 

stitute” in the Social Hall and heard an address by Prest. B, Young who 

stated that the whole object of the Institution was comprehended in these 
words. To know the only wise God and Jesus Christ whom he has sent, 
which is Life Eternal. Spoke of Adam being a God and head of the human 
family. To know him was to learn his true character, He spoke for more 

than an hour... .*° 

At the May 2 evening session Richards heard Orson Hyde deliver 
“a most able and interesting discourse upon the principle of progression 
and Eternal increase.” Hyde explained the fallacy of those who advo- 
cated that Latter-day Saints obtain fullness of knowledge in this life. The 
apostle’s theme, observed Richards, “appeared to be a studied one, and 
designed to refute certain principles put forth and believed in by Bro. O. 
Pratt.” President Young followed Elder Hyde and “spoke upon the plan 
of creating and peopleing worlds as Adam our Father did this.’ 

On the evening of May 30 Richards noted that Jedediah M. Grant 
addressed the “Institute” congregants “on the influence of the Spirit 
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Henry E. Bowring and Philip Margetts, two prominent Salt Lake Theatre 
actors, costumed for The Two Polts. USHS collections. 


and its power to impress upon the mind more indelibly than anything else 
can.” George D, Watt was then appointed to lecture the following Wed- 
nesday evening on the Deseret Alphabet; and Brigham Young “remarked 
upon its utility and its importance to the rising generation.” 

The Deseret Dramatic Association was one of the outstanding cul- 
tural societies in early Utah. Originally called the Musical and Dramatic 
Association, it was organized in 1850 and consisted largely of mem- 
bers from the Nauvoo Brass Band, Some of the first participants were 
William Pitt, William Clayton, John Kay, James Ferguson, Hiram B. 
Clawson, Horace K. Whitney, George D. Grant, Robert T. Burton, 
Edmond Ellsworth, Philip Margetts, and Edward Martin.” The Musical 
and Dramatic Association was reorganized in the fall of 1851 and given 
the name of the Deseret Dramatic Association. Bishop Alonzo H. Raleigh 
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was elected president. The original membership was greatly expanded 
with the addition of David Candland, John T. Caine, David McKenzie, 
David O, Calder, Mrs. Cyrus (Mary) Wheelock, Mrs. Henry (Marcy) 
Tuckett, Mrs. John Hyde, and others. Shortly after the erection of the 
Social Hall in 1852 and its subsequent dedication on New Year’s Day 
1853, dramas such as Richard Sheridan’s Pizarro and Shakespeare’s 
Othello were performed. 

The meetings of the association were usually conducted in the follow- 
ing manner: an opening prayer, a couple of hymns sung, business trans- 
acted—the next play and date of production, the announcing of the 
rehearsal schedule, closing prayer, and dismissal. 

One Latter-day Saint woman recalled when her husband was a 
member of the Deseret Dramatic Association: 

Soon after we were married, Joe [Joseph M. Simmons] joined the 

Deseret Dramatic Association, the first one of the kind in the Valley... . 

Of course, it took him away a great deal at night to rehearse and get 

ready to play. I did not like it at first, but one can get used to almost any- 

thing, and as he kept it up for so many years, I got so I could go to bed 

and sleep just as well.°” 

Brigham Young took a leading interest in the activities of the society, 
and in compliance with the principles of the gospel he set a standard for 
the performers to follow. Among the strict moral codes he imposed upon 
the association members were: the conveyance of actresses to and from 
the Social Hall on every occasion in his private carriage to ensure their 
not being exposed to improper society; all dances, rehearsals, and per- 
formances were opened with prayer; the prohibition of smoking and 
drinking and the discouragement of other inappropriate conduct, ete. 
“He insisted that the playhouse ought to be as sacred as the temple,” 
wrote David McKenzie, “and might be made so by the proper conduct 
of those who were engaged in them.” 

The society flourished and plays were performed by its members 
until the arrival of the Utah Expedition in 1857. During the next two 
years the theatrical activities of the DDA came to almost a standstill. 

Late in 1858 and 1859 there were few performances held at the Social 

Hall, and the Deseret Dramatic Association seems to have developed into 


more of a banquet-giving organization than a play-giving organization. 
Many of the most popular actors had not returned in the association after 


*” “Journal of Rachel Emma Woolley Simmons,” in Kate B. Carter, ed., Heart Throbs of 
the West, 12 vols. (Salt Lake City: Daughters of Utah Pioneers, 1939-51), 11:166. 

* David McKenzie, “The Story of the Salt Lake Theatre,” Improvement Era 18(1915): 
691-92. 
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their missions, and others, such as Phil Margetts, absented themselves 

from the group. But there is even a better reason than this for the meager 

play program: the Mormons were in open conflict with the United States 

government!** 

Discouraged by the sequence of events, Philip Margetts assembled 
a group at the Henry Bowring residence and proposed the formation of 
a new dramatic society to be known as the Mechanic’s Dramatic Associa- 
tion. The proposal was accepted, and the Deseret Dramatic Association 
was dissolved in favor of the new organization with Philip Margetts as 
its first president.” The Bowring residence was then transformed into a 
theatre where the group produced such plays as The Honeymoon, The 
Gamester, Luke the Laborer, and Othello.” After learning of the new 
theatrical venture, Brigham Young called Margetts for an interview and 
gave encouragement and support to the performers.” 


“Harold I, Hansen, A History and Influence of the Mormon Theatre from 1839 to 
1869 (Provo, Ut.: Brigham Young University Press, 1967), p. 33. 

*“ Margetts, “Early Theatricals,” p. 293. 

* Thid., p. 292. 

* John S. Lindsay, The Mormons and the Theatre (Salt Lake City, 1905), pp, 21-22. 
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While the Mechanic’s Dramatic Association was permitted to con- 
tinue their planned productions at the Bowring Theatre, the defunct 
Deseret Dramatic Association at the Social Hall was attempting a valiant 
comeback. Somehow the initial attempt was not too successful because 
the Deseret News said on May 15, 1861, that “the Deseret Dramatic 
Association terminated their performances in the Social Hall, for the 
present season, on Saturday evening, with Pool’s favorite comedy—Paul 
Pry, the popular farce—Mr. and Mrs. White and several songs in 
character.”*’ However, the future seemed much brighter since the associa- 
tion’s name was the sole theatrical organization identified with the con- 
struction of the Salt Lake Theatre. 

On Saturday evening, Mr. John T. Caine, appeared before the cur- 

tain between the plays and delivered a brief, pointed and becoming ad- 

dress; thanking in the name of the Association, the patrons for their en- 

couragement and expressing a hope of a future equally pleasant relation- 

ship. Inasmuch as the theatre is called for by the people and will tend 

under its present direction to instruct as well as amuse, we hope the Associ- 


ation will be successful in erecting the proposed new theatre before the 
next long winter evenings.** 


One would assume that inasmuch as the Deseret Dramatic Association 
was officially recognized by the Mormon church leaders, all other rival 
elements of the drama profession would not be tolerated. 

On March 6, 1862, the Salt Lake Theatre was formally dedicated, 
and soon after its dedication the association flourished. Some of the more 
prominent plays produced were Ingomar, The Warlock of the Glen, 
Honeymoon, Damon and Pythias, and The Idiot Witness. Many visiting 
stars performed at the theatre, including Julia Dean Hayne and George 
B. Waldron. Hamlet and Macbeth were introduced to Salt Lake audi- 
ences who enjoyed them immensely. The great success continued until 
the coming of the railroad in 1869, when this Mormon theatrical society 
lost its influence because of the immediate availability of professional 
actors and actresses for local engagements. 

One Latter-day Saint woman, Martha Spence Heywood, was in- 
volved in a number of intellectual organizations. Prior to her departure 
in 1851 to settle in Salt Creek (Nephi, Utah), she was instrumental in 
founding an Elocution Society. She recorded that its debut occurred on 
New’s Year Day 1851 when the constitution was adopted “previously 
approved of by the President Brigham Young” and its members decided 


* Deseret News, May 15, 1861. 
* Thid. 
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on producing Hamlet “for the near Exhibition.””* A week and a half later 
she received a visit from Heber C, Kimball who expressed 


to me his wish that I would withdraw from the Elocution Society, that it 
might be the means of breaking up the society or drawing away his wives. 
I was much gratified to him—so good an opportunity of withdrawing 

I tendered my resignation on Tuesday evening and was retained an 
honorary member."* 


During her brief stay in Salt Lake she was also associated with a group 
known as the Youth’s Theatrical Society. 


The Youth’s Theatrical Society met here three times last week and have 
elected Brother Campbell for their president. I have been called upon to 
take a part but have not yet decided to do so. I wish to see the Society in 
existence on strictly moral principles. .., I consider it a higher order of 
amusement than Balls or the common run of entertainment. There are 
conversational entertainments that I delight in but like angel’s visits, few 
and far between."” 


“ 


After journeying to the Salt Creek settlement “she participated with 


enthusiasm in the founding of the Mount Nebo Literary Association.” 
® Juanita Brooks, ed., Not by Bread Alone: The Journal of Martha Spence Heywood, 
1850-56 (Salt Lake City: Utah State Historical Society, 1978), p. 42. 
“ Thid., p, 46. 
“Thid., p. 40. 
™ Ursenbach, “Three Women,” p. 31. 
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Other societies that endeavored to further the cultural interests of 
the Saints were the Deseret Typographical Association and the Deseret 
Literary and Musical Association. The former was, according to John 
Hyde, the apostate Mormon, an organizational venture attempted by the 
English printers in Utah “for the purpose of obtaining a library, hear- 
ing lectures, and procuring scientific apparatus, etc.” He said that its 
members only succeeded to draw up a constitution and they could go no 
further.” However, David Candland attended one of its meetings and, 
in writing of his brief association with the group, expressed this view: 

Sunday Evening, February 22, 1858. I attended meeting of the Typo- 

graphical & Press Association. Heard some good essays & singing. My name 

was entered on the programme for Friday, Feb. 26, but I shall decline 

attending as I fear it may be denounced as a polysophical resuscitation 

contrary to wishes of those I value more than gold. I shall wait for its 
resurrection from the same power that caused its suspension. I was invited 


to become treasurer to the same but this & to write an essay all which 
I decline. 


February 25th, 1858. I withdrew from any connection with the Typo- 
graphical & Press Association because it was assuming a Polysophical 
tendency which I feel myself bound not to sustain till the First Presidency 
shall choose to revive it... .** 


The latter organization, the Deseret Literary and Musical Association, 
according to Hyde, was more successful than the former. After attending 
some of its meetings, he discovered “the great fear’ that the members 
had that Brigham Young and the General Authorities of the Mormon 
church might “patronize the institution” and bring about its obsolescence 
like “its defunct predecessors.” 

The little-known Deseret Philharmonic Society was founded in Salt 
Lake City during the winter of 1854-55. Its object was the cultivation 
of all kinds of music. James Smithers, the leader of the Tabernacle Choir, 
was chosen president and John M. Jones was appointed leader in the 
instrumental department of the new society. A letter published on March 
1, 1855, in the Deseret News declared that the organization “intended 
to promote the love and study of harmony throughout the Territory.” 
Continuing with this thought, it further stated: 

I wish... to inform our brethren and sisters preparing to come 


from Europe and the Eastern States and who feel an interest in the objects 
of this society, as to what kind of music we are most in want of, so that it 


“ John Hyde, Mormonism: Its Leaders and Designs (New York, 1857), p. 128. 
® David Candland Diary, 1819-1902, pp. 31-32. 
“Hyde, Mormonism, p. 129. 
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may be a little guide to them in their selection, which they can either 
donate or loan to the society on their arrival here. 


We are much in want of the oratories of Handel, Haydn, Mendels- 
sohn, etc.; the masses of Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, etc., and new works 

of merit, the whole with full orchestral accompaniments in separate parts, 

and as much as possible. We also want the best overtures, Simphonies; and 

dancing music for a full orchestra, together with Quartets, Trios, Duets, 

Glees, Songs, ete."* 

Another educational institution was the Horticultural Society, or- 
ganized on September 13, 1855, of which Wilford Woodruff was elected 
the first president.” Eight months later it expanded and was succeeded 
by the Deseret Agricultural and Manufacturing Society. The primary 
object was to promote the territorial production of commodities and 
articles from all available natural resources and to hold an annual ex- 
hibition of such items in Great Salt Lake City.” The fairs, the first of 
which was conducted in October of 1856 and subsequently held to coin- 
cide with the October general conference of the LDS church, had special 
religious significance. The “diplomas awarded for prize exhibits” in the 
fields of agriculture, domestic manufacturing, and handicraft “contained 
the All-seeing Eye, with the inscription, ‘Holiness to the Lord.’ ” The 
society leaders (mostly LDS authorities) argued that importing goods 
drained the territory of much-needed currency, and they therefore en- 
couraged such home industry as silk production, Companies were formed 
to “produce and supply the Utah market with cane sugar, molasses, 
tobacco, flax and hemp.” The adoption of cooperative herding and the 
importation of machinery increased sheep and wool production.” 

Another organizational medium employed by the Mormons for de- 
bate and literary improvement was the “Lyceum.” This association 
occupied an extremely important position in a Latter-day Saint's sched- 
uled activities. For example, Phinehas Richards, a resident of Salt Lake, 
described his busy weekday evenings: “Evenings—Monday, Prayer Cir- 
cle; Tuesday, Bishop’s Meeting once in 2 weeks; Wednesday, Lyceum; 
and Thursday Evening, Prayer Meeting in the ward.’ And Isaac Hig- 
bee, a church member in Provo, wrote to the editor of the Deseret News 
about his active life: 


“ Deseret News, March 1, 1855. 

“ Cowley, Wilford Woodruff, p. 364. 

“ Journal History, April 23, 1856. 

“ Arrington, Great Basin Kingdom, p. 227. 

“ Phinehas Richards Journal, March 11, 1853, LDS Archives. 
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We have no time nor place for dancing at present. On the Sabbath, 
preaching; Sabbath evening, prayer meeting; Monday evening, singing 
school; Tuesday evening, lyceum; Wednesday evening, seventies’ meeting 
Thursday evening, prayer meeting. .. .*° 


Among the typical subjects discussed and debated at the “Lyceum” 
were: “Is the Power of the Devil as essential for man’s salvation as the 
Power of God?”; “Does man form his own character?” and “Which has 
been the greatest cause of suffering to the human family—Religion or 
Politics?” 

The “Lyceum” or lecture platform was especially utilized by the 
seventies to widen the intellectual horizon of its quorum members and 
other Latter-day Saints. “The seventies took the lead in [this] Mormon 
development,” wrote one scholar of Mormonism.’* A committee was ap- 
pointed by the first presidents of seventy to select competent lecturers 
to speak on Wednesday evening of each week upon subjects they deemed 
suitable for public interest. Among the persons solicited and the subjects 
designated for these weekly lectures in the Seventies Hall were: Joseph 
Young and Gilbert Clements on the travels of the children of Israel; 
Robert L. Campbell on physiology; Elias L. 'T, Harrison on astronomy ; 
Charles R. Savage on photography; and Henry W. Naisbitt on home 
manufacturing and the organization of labor.”* 

Taking an active interest in the intellectual development of the 
young people in his community, Franklin D. Richards, a resident of 
Ogden, organized in his home on April 20, 1873, an educational institu- 
tion for young men. It was an overwhelming success as interest grew and 
membership increased to great numbers. Mrs, Richards organized the 
young ladies into a similar society, and the two often met conjointly. 
Desirous of wanting the youth to cultivate a taste for the best, Richards 
engaged such prominent speakers as Eliza R. Snow and Zina D. H. 
Young, Orson Pratt, Moses Thatcher, Charles W. Penrose, Karl G. 
Maeser, and others to address them. "' 

The pioneer cultural societies of the 1850s were revived in the 1870s 
with the founding of similar organizations. On January 20, 1875, John W. 
Nicholson and Septimus W. Sears organized the Twentieth Ward In- 


” Deseret News, February 21, 1852. 

* John Moon Clements Journal, January 11, 17, 24, 1852, LDS Archives. 

* William J. McNiff, Heaven on Earth: A Planned Mormon Society (Oxford, O.: Missis- 
sippi Valley Press, 1940), p. 107. 

*“ Brigham Young Manuscript History, February 12, 1862, pp. 340-41, LDS Archives. 


“Franklin B. West, Life of Franklin D. Richards (Salt Lake City: Deseret News Press, 
1936), pp. 179-81. 
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Twentieth Ward Institute board of directors, Seated at table is John 
Nicholson. Seated to his left are photographer Charles R. Savage and artist 
George M. Ottinger. USHS collections, 


stitute, The Wasatch Society, which was extremely popular with young 
people, was organized on January 21, 1874, at Emmeline B. Wells’s resi- 
dence. Its programs consisted of original essays, declarations, select read- 
ings, both vocal and instrumental music, and an occasional enactment of 
a scene from a Shakespearean play. And the Azalia Society was formed 
October 25, 1875, by the youth who though desirous to belong were 
ineligible to become members of the Wasatch and other societies." 
Ever since the inception of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints in 1830 its leaders have been concerned with educating the lay 
members. This was first evidenced with the creation of the School of the 
Prophets in Kirtland, Ohio, and the establishment of the University of 
the City of Nauvoo in Illinois. To continue these efforts after colonizing 
Great Salt Lake City and the surrounding country, the church authorities 
and their priesthood subordinates founded or aided in founding the intel- 
lectual societies and literary associations. ‘This study has briefly explored 
twenty-five years of Utah pioneer activity in expanding the mind through 
both revealed and secular learning and cultivating manifold cultural 
interests among all Latter-day Saints through these various organizations. 


“Zina Smoot Whitney, “Early Mormon Literary Societies of the Past,” in Orson F, 
Whitney Collection, box 3, folder 4, Lee Library. 


111 Days to Zion. By Hat Knicur and Staniey B, Krmpatt. (Salt Lake City: 
Deseret News, 1978. 262 pp. Paper, $3.95.) : 


The story of the Mormon Trail and The maps outline the trail and the 
the Mormon exodus to the Great Salt pioneer campsites in relation to modern 
Lake Valley is a well-known story that trails—state highways and the interstate 
has been captured in folklore, family highway system—cities and towns, and 
stories and histories, published diaries, important geographical features. The 
and a few well-written books such as maps also show the Mormon Trail in re- 
Wallace Stegner’s The Gathering of lationship to the Oregon Trail and Pony 
Zion, However, there has been lacking Express route. 
in the published literature a good con- The authors have drawn liberally from 
cise guide to the trail. The void is now diarists such as Thomas Bullock, Wilford 
filled with the publication of 177 Days Woodruff, and William Clayton. This 
to Zion. material adds color and interest to what 

While Congress in 1976 was consider- might otherwise be just another dull trail 
ing including the Mormon Trail as part guide. ‘Two brief examples illustrate the 
of the National Historic Trails system, point. While the company was en- 
the Deseret News ran a series of short camped for several days of rest and re- 
articles which corresponded chronologi- pairs, Wilford Woodruff decided to try 
cally to the first company’s trek from his hand at fishing in a nearby stream, 
Winter Quarters to the Great Salt Lake using a rod and dry flies he had brought 
Valley. The newspaper series was re- with him from England. Before the day 
searched and written by Hal Knight, was over he had caught twelve fish, 
Deseret News staff writer, and Dr. Stan- most weighing more than three-quarters 
ley B. Kimball, professor of history at of a pound each, while “the rest of the 
Southern Illinois University. The 111- company,” he wrote, “did not catch 
day series was supplemented with maps three pounds” (p. 217). A second ex- 
and line drawings of personalities, places, ample, One blustery rain-filled morning 
and events sketched by two Deseret News as the company was preparing to leave 
staff artists, Robert R. Noyce and Rich- camp, Joseph Egbert ran into the back 
ard F. Carter. end of Wilford Woodruff’s wagon, caus- 

Originally, the Deseret News had not ing considerable damage to the wagon 
intended to publish a book from the and its contents. Later the same day, as 
series, but the demand from many of its the company was encircling their wagons, 
readers suggested that a book would be the usual custom, John S, Fowler ran 
well received. Several additions were into Woodruff’s wagon, again causing 
then made: short introductions to each considerable damage. This time Wood- 
of the sixteen mini-chapters and an ruff’s anger was kindled, causing words 
index. to be exchanged between the two. 

The chapters correspond to the sixteen The authors have generously sprinkled 


weeks the company spent on the trail. the book with short biographical sketches 
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of members of the company and brief 
histories of important geographical 
points along the trail. The book is pep- 
pered with one-paragraph histories of 
many of the towns that were founded 
and grew up on the trail long after the 
dust had settled from the hooves of the 
Mormon oxen and the wheels of the 
many handcarts that traversed the 
famous trail. The reader is also treated 
to some of the present-day local char- 
acters that the authors met while re- 
searching and retracing the trail. 

The book does contain some minor 
flaws. Its overall readibility would have 
been greatly improved had the authors 
spent more time rewriting the earlier 
newspaper version, thereby eliminating 
the numerous short, choppy paragraphs 
filled with the words “he said” found 
frequently in today’s newspapers. 
Greater editorial care would have 
eliminated several typographical errors. 
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However, with these few minor prob- 
lems and the apparent goof in the shape 
of the book—it is designed, as the 
authors point out in the preface, “to fit 
in the glove compartment of a car” 
rather than on a shelf of a home library 
—it is a welcome addition to the litera- 
ture on the Mormon Trail. The twen- 
tieth-century traveler wanting to trace 
the Mormon Trail in an air-conditioned 
covered wagon will find this trail guide 
much more reliable and interesting than 
similar guides of the trail published in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 

The book provides the reader who is 
unfamiliar with the story of the Mormon 
Trail a good introduction to the trail, 
people, and events. It is well worth the 
price. 


Craig W. FuLLER 
Utah State Historical Society 


Life and Manners in the Frontier Army. By Outver Knicur. (Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1978. Viii + 280 pp. $12.95.) 


While the debate continues over 
whether historical paradigms can be 
derived through scholarly interpretation 
of nonempirical sources, Professor Oliver 
Knight occupies a centerground with 
the use of a rather unusual information 
base in Life and Manners in the Fron- 
tier Army. By juxtaposing official ac- 
counts and numerous memoirs with 
novelized accounts of the events and 
people of the “Old Army,” Knight 
paints in the fine details of three-dimen- 
sional frontier figures. 

Life and Manners is a delicately tex- 
tured genre painting of the officer 
“caste” in the “Old Army.” In the fore- 
ground of the canvas looms Capt. 
Charles King. As the first novelist of the 
American army, his military experiences 
and especially his novels provide the 
central source materials for Knight’s 
scholarship. King authored some 
seventy-two western novels, most of 
which are characterized as Victorian 


romances about the frontier army, Re- 
ferred to as an institution by his con- 
temporaries, King’s works have been 
considered antiquated by frontier his- 
torians, save for his classic memoir, 
Campaigning with Crook. 

Captain King was imbued with mili- 
tary influence from an early age. His 
ancestors had been soldiers for five 
generations. His grandfather, who served 
as a militia captain in the War of 1812, 
became the president of Columbia Col- 
lege, where his estate adjoined that of 
Winfield Scott, commanding general of 
the U.S. Army. His father graduated 
from West Point in 1833, became editor 
of the Milwaukee Sentinel, and later 
served as a general of volunteers during 
the Civil War. 

Young King, a childhood playmate of 
future senators, admirals, and generals 
(among them Arthur MacArthur), re- 
ceived one of Lincoln’s ten appoint- 
ments-at-large to West Point in 1862. 
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Upon graduation he embarked on an 
illustrious military career that spanned 
thirteen years in the regular army (he 
was retired from active duty for wounds 
received in battle against Arizona 
Apaches) and over four decades in the 
Wisconsin National Guard where he rose 
to the rank of general. 

King’s regular army service took him 
to hardship posts all over the West where 
he chronicled experiences and anecdotes 
in his diaries. Using those diaries and 
recollections as his raw material, Cap- 
tain King began a literary career during 
his retirement that made him one of the 
most popular and prolific novelists of 
the late nineteenth century. 

Whereas most contemporary descrip- 
tions of personnel in the frontier army 
tend to leave us with gallant stereotypes, 
King’s novels picture army officers and 
army wives as more human. For ex- 
ample, in the chapter “Ladies of the 
Regiment,” one becomes acquainted 
with the fully drawn characterizations 
that were part of garrison life. Knight 
cites King’s picture of “a woman who 
is always at war with every Colonel's 
wife”: 

Lieutenant Wilkins and his sharp-sighted, 

razor-tongued wife had “joined” together 


in ’67 (when he had accepted a commis- 
sion in the Regular Army after volunteer 
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service during the Civil War) and a long 
association among ladies of refinement and 
culture had only slightly dulled the edges 
of her uncouthness.... Except when in- 
dulging in a fit of ill temper and consequent 
explosiveness of language, she kept his home 
in reasonable comfort. Policy she had, and 
cared to have, none. She had neither edu- 
cation nor polish, but a faculty of saying 
just what she thought and more too, and, 
to use her husband’s rueful admission, “She 
wasn't afraid of the devil.” 

Ever aware of the tenuous nature of 
drawing on fiction as historical docu- 
ment, Professor Knight is very careful 
to corroborate Captain King’s picture 
with solid evidence, although fans of his- 
toricism may find Knight's work some- 
what lacking in substantive data. 

Missing in Knight’s treatment (be- 
cause it is missing in Captain King’s and 
everyone else’s) is a good picture of the 
shadowy figure of the enlisted man, but 
where details were available, Knight 
includes them. 

What Life and Manners in the Fron- 
tier Army does exceptionally well is to 
humanize our portrait of the age. In 
fact, for anyone who has closely observed 
the life and manners of the officer cadre 
of the 1970s, the conclusion might be 
readily drawn that things, and people, 
have not changed markedly. 


Jerry L. McGana 
Fort Douglas Military Museum 


In Search of Butch Cassidy, By Larry Pornter. (Norman: University of Oklahoma 


Press, 1977. Xviii + 294 pp. $9.95.) 


This provocative biography could be 
subtitled, “How a Utah Mormon boy 
‘went astray’ but in the end rehabilitated 
himself to become a respected Spokane, 
Washington, businessman and citizen.” 
Larry Pointer’s biography outlines the 
activities of Butch Cassidy beginning 
with his Mormon childhood in southern 
Utah as Robert LeRoy Parker. As 
Pointer suggests, Parker’s metamorphosis 
from just another Great Basin farmboy 
to Butch Cassidy—the famous outlaw 
—was initially aided by a couple of in- 


cidents adversely affecting Parker and 
his family. 

The first involved a dispute over a 
parcel of land farmed by the Parker 
family but claimed by another Mormon 
farmer. In an unfavorable bishop’s court 
judgment the contested land was 
awarded to the other party. The second 
incident directly involved thirteen-year- 
old LeRoy who was wrongly accused of 
stealing a pair of overalls from the local 
general store. These two events caused 
the young Parker to become embittered 
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and alienated from the lecal Mormon 
community. 

LeRoy fell in with a “fast crowd” of 
drifter cowboys and local outcasts often 
involved in stealing livestock and other 
clandestine activities. By 1889 Parker 
had participated in his first bank robbery 
in Telluride, Colorado. That same year 
he traveled north into Wyoming and 
settled near the famous Hole-in-the- 
Wall, later used as a hideout. Initially, 
however, according to Pointer, Parker 
made a sincere effort to “go straight” by 
becoming a cowboy. But Parker’s efforts 
to live within the law were frustrated 
as the result of a run-in with a local 
large ranch owner who “framed” Parker 
on charges of stealing his horses. Parker 
was tried, convicted, and sentenced to a 
term in the Wyoming State Penitentiary. 

Following his release, the embittered 
Parker, using his familiar alias of Butch 
Cassidy, turned to a life of crime, or- 
ganizing his famous Wild Bunch which 
included Harry Longabaugh—*the Sun- 
dance Kid.” Cassidy and his gang stole, 
not just livestock, but cash from trains 
and banks throughout the West during 
the years 1896-1901. According to 
Pointer, Cassidy justified his illegal ac- 
tivities by picturing himself as a modern 
Robin Hood who robbed only from 
wealthy cattle barons, bankers, and 
powerful railroads, At the same time, 
Cassidy gave portions of his ill-gotten 
wealth to those less fortunate. 

By 1901, with law-enforcement au- 
thorities in hot pursuit, the Wild Bunch 
broke up, and Butch Cassidy, the Sun- 
dance Kid, and the Kid’s lover—Etta 
Place—made their way to South 
America. While the trio at first took up 
ranching in Argentina, Cassidy and the 
Kid soon lapsed into their old habits of 
robbing banks and express trains. When 
the trail got too hot for them in Argen- 
tina, they moved north into Bolivia 
where they continued their illegal pur- 
suits. These all came to an end in early 
1908 when Bolivian authorities finally 
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caught up with them. In a climactic 
shootout, the Kid was killed, but, ac- 
cording to Pointer, Cassidy managed to 
escape, making his way to Paris, France, 
where he underwent surgery to have his 
facial features altered. 

Cassidy then returned to the United 
States and settled in Adrian, Michigan, 
where under the alias of William T. 
Phillips he met and married Gertrude 
Livesay. The two newlyweds moved 
west, ending up in Spokane, Washing- 
ton, in 1910. Here Phillips developed his 
talents as a draftsman-engineer and 
eventually set up his own manufactur- 
ing company specializing in “adding and 
listing machines.” He also tinkered with 
a number of other mechanical devices 
and by the early 1920s had established 
himself as a relatively prosperous busi- 
nessman and respected member of the 
Spokane community, But, by the late 
1920s his business was hurt by hard 
times, and with the onset of the Great 
Depression, Phillips was forced to liqui- 
date his holdings. During the last years 
of his life Phillips experienced economic 
difficulty and physical pain as he devel- 
oped cancer of the rectum. He died in 
1937 at the county poor farm in 
Spokane. 

Pointer’s biography makes a number 
of significant contributions. First, this 
work is most convincing in its central 
thesis that Butch Cassidy and William 
T. Phillips were one and the same. 
Although the idea that Cassidy survived 
his 1908 shootout with Bolivian authori- 
ties is not new, Pointer supports his argu- 
ment with the most impressive array of 
evidence yet assembled. This includes 
material from Phillips's recently dis- 
covered (auto) biography ‘The Bandit 
Invincible” written in 1934. In light of 
Pointer’s presentation, it is clear that the 
burden of proof has shifted to those 
scholars who still believe that Cassidy 
met his violent end in 1908. 

Second, Pointer’s biography is worthy 
of praise because of the way in which 
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the story of Butch Cassidy is integrated 
into the larger history of the American 
West, mainstream American society, and 
comparative world frontiers. In describ- 
ing Parker’s troubled formative years in 
Utah, Pointer probes the intriguing 
issues of dissent and conflict on the Mor- 
mon frontier. Cassidy’s later outlaw 
activities during the 1890s and early 
1900s are presented within the context 
of the western cattleman’s frontier (par- 
ticularly Wyoming) and its violence, 
lawlessness, and conflicts between cattle 
barons and recently arrived small cattle- 
men and farmers (with whom Cassidy 
sided). 

Moving into mainstream American 
history, Pointer describes how Cassidy 
and the Wild Bunch were influenced by 
the coming of the Spanish-American 
War as reflected in a scaling down of 
their outlaw activities and their alleged 
efforts to join the Torrey Rough Riders 
made up of Wyoming volunteers en 
route to Cuba. By the 1920s Cassidy, 
alias William T. Phillips, fit very much 
into the atmosphere of business pros- 
perity dominating this period. The 
financial difficulties of Phillips in the 
1930s were like those of so many Ameri- 
cans during the Great Depression. 
Finally, the story of Cassidy during his 
sojourn in South America provides some 
enlightening insights into the history of 
comparative frontiers in Argentina and 
Bolivia. 

Despite these attributes, Pointer’s 
work suffers from a number of factual, 
organizational, and interpretive prob- 
lems that mar its overall quality. First, 
Mormon missionaries did not reach 
England in 1836 (p. 42) and the “first 
mass Mormon migration to Utah” did 
not take place in 1856 (p. 42). Smoking 
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was not “a definite taboo” among Lat- 
ter-day Saints during the 1870s (p. 44). 
Pointer’s account of Cassidy’s alleged 
1900 meeting with Utah Gov. Heber M. 
Wells (pp. 164-65) would have been 
more convincing had he cited some 
primary sources or at least Phillips's 
“The Bandit Invincible.” 

More serious are the problems evi- 
dent in the book’s organization. Pointer’s 
biography often drifts off into confus- 
ing, sometimes lengthy, digressions about 
individuals who knew or associated with 
Cassidy. For example, it is not com- 
pletely clear why the author devoted 
an entire chapter to the activities of 
Cassidy’s brother ‘Alias Tom Ricketts,” 
The two brothers apparently had little 
to do with one another once Cassidy left 
Utah. Overall, the book is poorly or- 
ganized and gives the appearance of 
being hastily written. This is unfortunate 
because it detracts from the author’s im- 
pressive and meticulous research, 

Finally, Pointer’s interpretation of 
Cassidy’s basic personality must be ques- 
tioned. It is hard to go along with the 
author’s contention that Cassidy's 
criminal behavior was less the fault of 
Cassidy himself than it was of the larger 
society in which he lived, Also Pointer 
is less than convincing in his romantic 
concept that Butch Cassidy was a 
modern Robin Hood. It appears that 
Pointer became a prisoner of Cassidy's 
self-serving work “The Bandit Invin- 
cible” upon which he relied so heavily. 

These problems notwithstanding, 
Pointer’s work is a significant contribu- 
tion because it is a fascinating portrait 
of this American outlaw and the Ameri- 
can West in which he lived. 


Newe tt G. BrincHuRSsT 
Indiana University at Kokomo 


Navajo Mountain and Rainbow Bridge Religion. By Kart. W. Lucxerr. (Flagstaff: 
Museum of Northern Arizona, 1977. Viii + 157 pp. Paper, $6.95.) 


Navajo Mountain and Rainbow 
Bridge Religion consists in large part of 
a transcript of tape-recorded interviews 


with a number of traditional Navajo 
religious leaders of extreme southeastern 
Utah and northeastern Arizona. These 
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interviews document and explain the 
religious significance of Navajo Moun- 
tain, Rainbow Bridge, and other top- 
ographic features in the vicinity. The 
project was brought on by a growing 
concern among Navajo people of the 
region for the adverse impact of in- 
creasing tourist and other activity on 
their sacred sites, ultimately stemming 
from the building of Glen Canyon Dam 
and the subsequent filling of Lake 
Powell. 

The monograph begins with a strik- 
ingly effective essay in photographs and 
prose, identifying certain geographic 
features that are mythic “persons” cen- 
tral to the religious lore of the region. 
The reader, thus presented with the 
actual appearance and majesty of these 
“persons,” is helped toward an apprecia- 
tion of their significance, which is later 
heightened throughout the book, as they 
are referred to again and again by the 
religious singers interviewed. 

The taped narratives are extremely 
interesting, as they give the direct per- 
ceptions of the religious practitioners 
themselves, rather than the tidied-up 
and rationalized (and non-Navajo) ac- 
count that might be expected from an 
ethnographer’s scholarly digest of their 
content. The analytic outsider’s perspec- 
tive of the ethnographer is not simply 
dispensed with, however. It is included 
in an introductory background section 
of the monograph and in a series of 
footnotes by Luckert where it is kept 
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testimony. 

The singer’s narratives tell much 
about the ceremonial life of the Navajo 
Mountain region and about its intimate 
connection with daily life. They also 
offer an arresting glimpse of the extra- 
ordinary facility the Navajo people have 
demonstrated for copying and absorbing 
historical change into their traditional 
lifeway. The Navajo have been in the 
Navajo Mountain region (which they 
wrested from the Paiutes) for only a bit 
over one hundred years, since a group 
of them fled there in 1863 to avoid im- 
prisonment by the U.S. Army at Fort 
Sumner, Yet, they have long since made 
the land their own, not only in the fact 
of possession but in their thoroughgoing 
incorporation of it into a religious and 
ceremonial tradition that explicitly as- 
serts their connection with the Navajo 
Mountain region from the very begin- 
ning of time. 

This book is a worthy selection as the 
first in a series of monographs on Ameri- 
can tribal religions to be published by 
the Museum of Northern Arizona. It 
is to be hoped that succeeding volumes 
in the series will follow the model 
presented here by Luckert that deftly 
sees to the requirements of scholarship 
while leaving the actual religious testi- 
mony in the words of the believers to 
the maximum extent possible. 


MELvIN AIKENS 
University of Oregon 


Herbert Eugene Bolton: The Historian and the Man, 1870-1953, By Joun FRANcIs 
Bannon. (Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1978. Xx + 296 pp. Cloth, $15.00; 


paper, $8.95.) 


Scholar, teacher, and friend to thou- 
sands of undergraduates and over four 
hundred graduate students, and a con- 
tinuing inspiration to anyone interested 
in the American Southwest, Herbert E. 
Bolton was also “the most innovative 
and versatile historian of America.” 


Twenty-five years after his death, one 
of his former students, John Francis 
Bannon, S.J., has written a sympathetic 
yet objective biography of Bolton the 
historian and the man. 

Bannon traces the life of Bolton from 
his boyhood and early education in rural 
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Wisconsin through the university, to his 
first post as a young history instructor 
at the University of Texas, on to Stan- 
ford, and finally to Berkeley. Campus 
politics, in which Bolton was often in- 
volved, are described in a forthright 
manner. Bolton left Texas for a brief 
stint at Stanford and was about to return 
to Texas as chairman of the history de- 
partment when the University of Cali- 
fornia wooed him to Berkeley, where 
for the next thirty-six years he was 
professor of history and chairman of the 
history department. The negotiations in- 
volved in getting him to California re- 
veal the delicate diplomacy necessary to 
accomplish the transfer. 

In 1924 Bolton was nominated presi- 
dent of the University of Texas by the 
Board of Regents and was about to 
accept the post when he finally decided 
that he could not “leave scholarship for 
administration.” It would appear that 
this was the right decision, for had he 
accepted that position he would prob- 
ably never had the time to produce 
the many significant pieces he subse- 
quently published and which had such 
an impact on American historiography. 

Along with Bolton’s many obvious vir- 
tues, Bannon also describes certain of his 
idiosyncrasies. Bolton appears as some- 
what vain and perhaps even pompous at 
times, although his devoted followers 
would describe this trait as simple en- 
thusiasm rather than vanity, He seldom 
met his manuscript deadlines to editors 
and publishers, much to their frustra- 
tion and annoyance. He missed promised 
delivery dates of his manuscripts not by 
a day or two, or a week, or even a month 
or months, but by years. Bolton refused 
to be rushed into print to meet a con- 
tract, arguing that scholarship cannot 
be regulated by deadlines. 

Herbert E. Bolton was the father of 
the Spanish Borderlands, that part of 
the southwestern and _ southeastern 
United States that was explored, 
colonized, and exploited by Spain. He 
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was the pioneer in opening to research 
and study this sizeable area of North 
America, to his time largely overlooked 
in favor of the Atlantic Coast and the 
English heritage. This region has since 
been subjected to enormous investigation 
by his students, grandstudents, and even 
great-grandstudents. This area could ap- 
propriately be called the “Boltonlands.” 
It was he who focused major and serious 
scholarly attention on this part of the 
country when the Black Legend was 
still firmly rooted in America. Bolton’s 
studies did much to help erase this 
attitude. He hoped one day to “Park- 
manize” the Borderlands. He never got 
around to this grand synthesis, and he 
has been criticized by some for being a 
narrative rather than an interpretive his- 
torian. He felt, however, that it was the 
job of some historians to furnish the facts 
through consistent and careful probing 
into the archives. He devoted himself to 
this aspect of his craft and did not feel 
his efforts were demeaning in any way. 

The major sources for this study were 
the collection of Bolton materials in the 
Bancroft Library, University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, and the recollections 
of former students and associates. They 
seem to “round out the image of a dedi- 
cated scholar, recognized as a giant in 
his time, tireless in his pursuit of evi- 
dence, in library, archive, field; equally 
dedicated teacher kindly and consider- 
ate, admirable and inspiring, eager to 
pass on the lessons and thrills of his ex- 
perience of the past” (p. 254). 

Utah readers will be interested in the 
number of Bolton doctoral students who 
taught in Utah universities and who 
passed on the Bolton enthusiasm for 
western and Borderlands history: An- 
drew Love Neff, William J, Snow, Le- 
Roy R. Hafen, Leland Hargrave Creer, 
Thomas Cottam Romney, Milton R. 
Hunter, Wells Jakeman, and C. Greg- 
ory Crampton. 

Bannon’s Bolton is well written, infor- 
mative, interesting, and enjoyable. It 
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should serve as an inspiration to stu- 
dents and those interested in how histor- 
ians ply their craft. Professional histor- 
ians may wish to consider his methods 
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as a practical guide for their own efforts. 


Trp J. WARNER 
Brigham Young University 


Steamboats on the Colorado River, 1852-1916. By RicHarp E, LINGENFELTER. 
(Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1978. Xvi + 195 pp. Cloth, $17.50; paper, 


$9.50.) 


Richard E. Lingenfelter, in his care- 
fully researched and precisely written 
Steamboats on the Colorado River, 
1852-1916, welds a long-needed missing 
link into the lengthy chain of Colorado 
River literature. 

Few American rivers have spawned 
more romances than has the great Colo- 
rado River of the West. Wild, turbulent, 
fickle and uncontrolled for millennia, she 
was for generations mistress of numerous 
native American tribes—Mojave, Che- 
mehuevis, Yuma, and others. Span- 
iards, Mexicans, and Americans early 
ventured to exploit her. But only with 
the political possession of the Spanish 
Southwest by Manifest Destiny-minded 
Americans were serious attempts at 
dominion begun. This book is about 
those steamboats that carried people, 
supplies, and minerals on her turbid 
waters. 

Lingenfelter identifies the first major 
forces that brought steamboats to the 
Colorado River to be the military per- 
sonnel stationed at Forts Yuma and 
Mojave. In response to this demand, 
James Turnbull’s steamer Uncle Sam 
reached Yuma in 1852; however, it was 
George A. Johnson who proved Colo- 
rado River freighting could be profitable. 

The discovery of gold and silver along 
the river and nearby in the 1850s and 
early 1860s opened the second phase. By 
the late fall of 1864 five steamers and 
three steam navigation companies were 
fighting for the river trade. Again 
Johnson's company emerged the victor. 

Another major change came when the 
Southern Pacific Railroad pushed _ its 
line to Yuma in 1877, thereby ending an 
era of steamer freighting from Cali- 


fornia to the mouth of the Colorado 
River. The coming of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Railroad to Needles in 1883 cut 
further into the steamer business. By this 
time new heirs to the steamer business, 
Captains Jack Mellon and Isaac Pol- 
hamus, exploited the bonanzas in gold 
discoveries at Searchlight, Gold Hill, 
and nearby, Their workable freighting 
system consisted of railroad suppliers to 
the steamers on the river and steamers 
to the shortline railroads that then 
reached to the mines and smelters. 

It was, however, inevitable that the 
freighting prowess of the railroads would 
overwhelm the steamer. And when gaso- 
line-powered launches arrived, they 
quickly maneuvered past the steamers 
to take much of the local river trade. 
Even in the canyons upriver at Green 
River, Utah, and Green River, Wyo- 
ming, the steamboat promoters failed. 
Hoped-for fortunes in dredged gold 
never came, as the Charles H. Spencer's 
runs remind visitors to Lee’s Ferry. Lin- 
genfelter tells us how these steamboat 
captains and their steamers waged war 
with but never conquered the mighty 
Colorado River. Nevertheless, for over a 
half-century, their contribution to the 
region's history was very fundamental. 

Early in the twentieth century, it was 
the want of water in the Southwest that 
finally tamed and controlled the capri- 
cious Colorado River. At the same time, 
Bureau of Reclamation actions ended 
the era of Colorado River steamers, 
proving John Wesley Powell to be more 
the visionary than “Steamboat” Sam 
Adams. 

Lingenfelter records the minutia of 
this interesting story—its people; the 
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steamers; the settlements and landings; 
the mines, smelters, and forts between 
Port Isabella, Sonora, 157 miles below 
Fort Yuma, and Rioville, 440 miles 
above it. The book will be well received 
by Colorado River scholars and history 
buffs. 

The book contains excellent maps, 
charts and tables, and a superb collec- 
tion of photographs of people and the 
steamers on the river. It is unfortunate 
that credit for the photographs is so 
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general that the reader cannot determine 
where they came from. It seems also that 
the contributions and surveys of the 
Army Corps of Engineers, to determine 
the possibility of improving the river’s 
navigability during the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century, could well have 
been noted as a part of the steamboat- 
ing story. 


Mervin T, SmirH 
Utah State Historical Society 


Sister Saints. Edited by Vicky BurcEss- 
Otson. (Provo, Ut.: Brigham Young 
University Press, 1978. Xiv + 494 pp. 


Paper, $7.95.) 


This collection contains essays on 
twenty-four women who made impor- 
tant contributions to early Utah history. 
Introduced with a survey of Mormon 
history, the collection includes both the 
expected essays on the grandes dames 
of the LDS church, such as Eliza R. 
Snow, Susa Young Gates, and Emmeline 
B. Wells, as well as some interesting ac- 
counts of lesser-known female educators, 
politicians, doctors, and writers. The 
authors of the essays, mostly Mormon 
women like their subjects, focus on the 
forces surrounding the women, their im- 
pact on Utah, and their feelings on 
polygamy, Mormonism, and woman- 
hood. The essays, only a few of which 
have been published previously, as well 
as the accompanying biographical notes 
on the authors, will be useful to those 
interested in the strengths and impact 
of Utah women. 


A Blend of the Two. By BEN M. Rog. 
(Salt Lake City: Friends of the Uni- 
versity of Utah Library, 1978. Xv 
131 pp. $6.00.) 


An interesting perspective on Utah 
history with its span of sixty-five years 
in the life of an immigrant Jewish mer- 
chant in Mormon Zion. Mr. Roe traces 
his life from childhood in a small Rus- 
sian town, to immigration to the United 
States, through World War I, and the 
depression years, He built a successful 
clothing business in twenty years, then 
retired to a busy life of community, so- 
cial, and religious activities, The final 
chapter of the volume gives brief, per- 
ceptive descriptions of Mr. Roe’s friends 
—including well-known personalities. 


Country Miles Are Longer than City 
Miles: The Story of the Only Truly 
American Artcrafts. By Craic Evan 
Royce. (Pasadena, Calif.: Ward 
Ritchie Press, 1976. 125 pp. $12.50.) 


A series of essays on Appalachian 
artisans involved in crafting everything 
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from quilts to dulcimers, this book is 
more concerned with the personalities of 
the craftsmen than the actual craft 
procedures. Although the emphasis is 
not local, this book could be a model 
and an incentive for developing research 
on Utah artisans. 


American Midwives, 1860 to the Pres- 
ent. By Jupy Barrerr Lrrorr, Con- 
tributions in Medical History, no. 1. 
(Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 
1978. Xii + 197 pp. $15.95.) 


Women and Men Midwives: Medicine 
and Morality in Early America. By 
Jane B. Donecan. Contributions in 
Medical History, no. 2. (Westport, 
Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1978. Viii + 
316 pp. $17.95.) 


These two books deal with the history 
of midwifery in America during different 
periods and the decline of midwifery’s 
popularity in the face of pressure from 
medical doctors, Women and Men Mid- 
wives examines the midwife’s status, 
duties, and skills from the sixteenth to 
nineteenth centuries and the develop- 
ment of the “man midwives” who even- 
tually overshadowed female midwives in 
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deliveries, American Midwives traces the 
decline of midwifery as an institution 
and recounts how childbirth was trans- 
formed in most American minds from 
a natural event to an infirmity requiring 
a doctor’s care. 


Taken by the Wind: The Vanishing 
Architecture of the West. By Rona 
Woopatt and T. H. Warxtns. (Bos- 
ton: New York Graphic Society, 1977. 
$29.95. ) 


This book consists of 431 color photo- 
graphs of old fisheries, schools, wagons, 
churches, locomotives, canneries, barns, 
and ghost towns throughout western 
Canada and the United States. Utah is 
represented by photographs of the Union 
Pacific Depot, the City Hall and the 
Silver King Coalition Mine building in 
Park City, and scenes from Heber City, 
Harrisburg, and Rockport. 


Buildings Reborn: New Uses, Places. By 
BarsparA Lee DiaAmMonstein. (New 
York: Harper & Row, 1978. 255 pp. 
Paper, $10.00.) 


Black-and-white photographs and il- 
lustrations document the adaptive use 
of historic buildings. 


In Memoriam 
Gustive O. Larson, 1897 - 1978 


Men leave their mark upon this mortal earth in many ways. Some build 
physical structures of stone and concrete and steel. Others make money and endow 
foundations or universities. Others leave the impact of their mind and character 
in what they teach and write and what they were—unseen like a skyscraper or a 
bridge but remembered forever in the hearts of those they touched. Such was 
Gustive O. Larson, fellow of the Utah State Historical Society, who died October 
22, 1978 at the age of eighty-one—historian, writer, philosopher, and humblest 
of men. 
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He had been president of the LDS Swedish mission. He had been director 
of the LDS Institute of Religion at Cedar City for fifteen years. Yet no one who 
knew him ever thought of him as sectarian in his religion. People were human 
beings to him, and prejudice was something he knew only as an enemy to be 
fought at every turn. 

He spent his last years in retirement in his Provo home surrounded by shelf- 
upon-shelf of books, several of which he had written himself. As his health failed 
and he became less and less mobile, he directed his energies toward reading and 
research—his mind keen to the last, albeit the target of his own rustic humor about 
the growing forgetfulness which besets us all. His last professional years were spent 
on the religion and history faculties of Brigham Young University, where he earned 
the everlasting respect of his colleagues and others in his profession. 

Gus Larson (nobody ever called him Gustive) certainly ranked among the 
top of today’s historians regarding the Mormon church, the Mormon people, and 
early Utah in general. His book, Prelude to the Kingdom, is considered one of the 
finer works concerning the migration of thousands of LDS converts from Europe 
under the Perpetual Emigrating Fund. Another major work by him, Outline His- 
tory of Utah and the Mormons, went through several editions. 

What many of his colleagues consider his masterpiece and greatest contri- 
bution to Utah and Mormon history is his Americanization of Utah for Statehood. 
His last full-length book, it was published in 1971 by Huntington Library and 
won the Western History Association award for that year. The book broke new 
ground in many aspects of the turbulent, sensitive years when Utah was conform- 
ing to requirements set down by the federal government for statehood— including 
the abolishment of polygamy and the real separation of church and state. Gus 
Larson’s articles in scholarly publications, including Utah Historical Quarterly, 
were numerous, as were the substantial pamphlets he produced. 

Gus Larson had a way of treating early Utah history—-all of it, not selected 
parts—in a way that I came to call, for lack of a better term, “sympathetic 
honesty.’ He was diligent and accurate, but above all he was honest. He was 
honest about some of the facts of early Utah history that some people do not like 
to learn about or be reminded of. 

No mention of Gus Larson could be complete without the part he and his 
wife, Virginia, played in each other's lives. She was a talented musician, and he 
was so proud of her it fairly oozed from him, despite the fact that he was essentially 
a shy man. But through his shyness bubbled a rustic sense of humor that put a sort 
of perpetual twinkle in his eyes. 

I did a column on Gus Larson in the Provo Daily Herald the day after he 
died. I tried to say what he had meant to me and all who knew him. And then, 
remembering his sense of humor and that twinkle in his eyes, I closed with some- 
thing I think would have brought a chuckle from him: 


But if I know Gus, he wouldn’t want this to end on such a somber note, so 
I'll add one more thing. When he gets up there, if Saint Peter has Utah’s 
history a little scrambled (and most outsiders do) Gus will be just the guy 
to help him get it straightened out. 
TuHeron H. Luke 
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